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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We wish to inform our readers that after the issue of 
July 10th THE ACADEMY will not be obtainable at Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalls. We withdraw the paper 
from Messrs. Smith as a matter of public daty. For some 
months past we have had particular opportunities for 
acquainting ourselves with the manner in which Messrs. 
Smith conduct their business, and in view of their position 
and power in the newspaper trade we have determined to 
throw public light upon their methods. We shall publish a 
series of articles on the subject, the titles of which are 
as follows : 


1. AN OPEN LETTER TO THE VISCOUNTESS 
HAMBLEDEN. 
2. “THE PARTNERS.” 
AWDRY, HORNBY, AND HARMSWORTH. 
HORNBY ON “ DECENCY, HONESTY, AND 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST.” 
AWDRY AS A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
WHAT YOU BUY AT SMITH’S STALLS. 
THE MONOPOLY AND THE MUZZLE. 
SOME PRINTING ACCOUNTS: FIGURES 
AND COMPARISONS FROM AN OLD 
LEDGER. 
9. THE “CONTROLLER.” 
10. THE MANNERS OF TEITGENS. 
11. ANOPPORTUNITY FOR THE HON. FREDDIE 
SMITH, M.P. 

We trust that our readers will remember that it is our- 
Selves who remove THE ACADEMY from Messrs. Smith’s 
Stalls and not Messrs. Smith, who in point of fact would 
be pleased to retain it. We shall be glad to supply 
THE ACADEMY direct and post free to readers who are at 
a distance from a newsagent, and also to supply the names 
of newsagents who will deliver the paper free of charge. 
The change in distribution will put us to some expense ; 
but on the whole we shall make a profit by it, as we shall 
not have Messrs. Smith’s heavy commission to pay. 


> 
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Under the head of ‘‘ Modern Poetry” the English 
Review, run by Duckworth, prints the following 
sublime verses: 


THE JOY OF LABOUR, 


(It was stated that prisoner’s earnings were fifteen 
shillings a week. He had a wife and two children.) 


They caught him lifting purses, 
And they took him to the beak. 
They said he was in reg’lar work 
At fifteen bob a week. 
It is a shocking thing to see 
A man become a thief, when he 
Is working reg’lar every day at fifteen bob a week. 


Oh! 
Fifteen bob a week! 
Fifteen bob a week ! 
It’s beer and skittles keeping kids on fifteen bob a week! 


So now he’s tearing oakum, 
And the wife has gone and died. 
The local House was angered 
At her very foolish pride. 
They took the kids and labelled them 
As—Pauper Children N and M 
Of Convict X, who used to earn his fifteen bob a week. 


Oh! 
Fifteen bob a week ! 
Fifteen bob a week ! 
Oh, isn’t life a bleeding sport on fifteen bob a week ! 


The price of Duckworth’s English Review is two-and- 
sixpence net; yet the editor herein offers us ‘‘ poetry ”’ 
of the sort he can buy for a hapenny from a street 
howler. As a matter of fact, it will be obvious that 
the lines we have quoted are not poetry at all, but 
simple metrical silliness. The readers of Duckworth’s 
English Review no doubt believe that the laws against 
‘lifting purses ’’ are harsh and cruel laws, and that a 
man who is in receipt of ‘‘ fifteen bob a week,” and 
happens also to be the father of ‘‘kids,”’ is perfectly 
justified in stealing the next purse that comes his 
way. In any case, to whine about it will be considered 
by Duckworth’s “‘ intellectuals’? something in the 
nature of a point of view. And herein, one supposes, 
must lie Duckworth’s editor’s justification. The fact 
that the “‘point of view” is a mean and utterly 
degraded point of view need not be emphasised. If 
Duckworth’s English Review is hard up for “ poetry ”’ 
of this sort we have no doubt that the governors of 
His Majesty’s various penal establishments will be able 
to trot out a prison ‘‘ poet’ or so who would produce 
much more agreeable cant verses for half the money. 


Here is Duckworth’s English Review on the recent 
humiliation of Mr. Shaw: 


What sort of person is Mr. Redford? He will 
license any kind of play turning upon leering vice: 
he revels—as a Censor—in what silly young men 
call ‘‘ dining with actresses’’: he will pass any 
kind of breach of the Seventh Commandment as 
long as the “ guilty parties’ escape punishment. 
(He licensed the Earth and censured Waste.) But 
if a playwright should point out that the results 
of ‘‘ dining with actresses’’ are frequently ruin, 
disease, melancholy, decay, or disaster to one’s 
children, at once Mr. Redford uses the censure. 
(He censured Ghosts.) But his last proceeding is 
surely his most silly one—his most treasonable 
one. For surely it is treason to make the head of 
the State look ridiculous. And here we have the 
King made to pass a play that is one long 
blasphemy from end to end—to offer to pass it if 
four passages are omitted. To make the King 
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refuse to pass any play containing an opposition 
to revealed religion might be sailing os omer 4 
near unconstitutionality: to make the King loo 
silly and a promoter of vice is to endanger the 
dynasty. Does Mr. Redford remember the history 
of Beaumarchais ? 


What sort of person is Mr. Gerald Duckworth that he 
should permit his editor to be rude to His Majesty the 
King? If Duckworth were to print such rubbish in 
the country to which Mr. Hueffer’s family properly 
belongs he would be made to look very “‘ silly ’”’ indeed. 
And even as it is Mr. Duckworth may find that the 
retailing of such gratuitous impertinences will not be 
exactly profitable to him. 


The New Age complains that ‘‘ not a single journal 
nor a single reported speech ... has ventured to 
defend the assassin of Sir Curzon-Wyllie.”” What does 
the New Age expect? And our wretched contempo- 
rary goes on to Say: 


We shall not disturb the unanimity that prevails 
by deprecating the superficiality of the conclusions 
drawn from the outrage. They are invariably to 
the effect that such deeds hinder the progress of 
reforms. Well, we do not happen to think so. 
Terrible and tragical as it is, we nevertheless must 
face the fact that even justice can prevail only by 
means of injustice. 


Only the other day a stripling of the name of King 
was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude for 
swindling a bank. He explained that, in his view, 
robbery was an entirely honest business; and his 
favourite reading is understood to have been the New 
Age. We may now expect the murderer of Sir Curzon- 
Wyllie to remark calmly to his just judges, ‘‘ Justice 
can prevail only by means of injustice’’; and that 
“‘ assassination helps rather than hinders the progress 
of reform.’’ The rope will be the portion of the 
wretched black man, who is so despised that his own 
brother and father have disowned and cursed him. 
But if strict justice were done, even if in the doing of 
it the New Age’s own dictum had to be ieotiel, a 
certain amount of rope would be handed out to people 
who suggest or applaud murder in howsoever guarded 
or cautious words. The history of anarchy proves 
beyond a doubt that while your hairy ‘‘ stalwarts ”’ sit 
a at home and advocate assassination and “ re- 
moval” in philosophic terms the hysterical and half- 
witted ineffectual goes about armed to the teeth with 
cheap revolvers seeking whom he may destroy for the 
sake of notoriety and applause. Always when an 
assassination takes place the ‘‘ intellectuals ’’ are most 
careful to swear by their mothers’ graves that they 
have never advocated ‘‘ force,’’ and that the assassin 
has acted on his own initiative and was in no way their 
tool, creature or connection. Yet all the while they 
laugh in their sleeves and boast that the ‘‘ work of 
reform is progressing.”” We have no wish to suggest 
that the New Age has been “the favourite reading ”’ 
of Mahar Lal Dhingra, but we assert that the words 
we have quoted are capable of being construed as an 
approval of the crime, and are calculated to have a 
pernicious effect upon the native mind. 


Mr. Frank Harris in Vanity Fair, while he is less 
downright than the New Age, cannot resist allowing 
his sympathy with anarchy and anarchists to leak out. 
The author of ‘‘The Bomb,” while expressing his 
horror at the murder of Sir Curzon-Wyllie, goes on to 
insinuate that the crime is probably fhe result of 
English injustice in India. He informs us that 

Indian public sentiment is peculiarly exasperated by 
the fact that the young students are frequently 





flogged,’ and, of course, according to the doctrine of 
Anarchy, when anyone becomes exasperated it is per- 
fectly natural and perfectly proper that he should go 
out and murder somebody. Mr. Harris “‘ cannot but 
think that the time has come to get rid of flogging 
everywhere as a relic of the barbarous past.’’ For our 
part we should like to see it revived for certain 
offences, such, for example, as blackmailing, and we 
are sure that if Mr. Harris will look at the matter im- 
partially he will be inclined to agree with us. — Mr. 
Harris evidently is not quite consistent in his dislike to 
corporal punishment, for in the same number of Vanity 
Fair he goes out of his way to defend Mrs. Pankhurst 
in the matter of her despicable assault on Inspector 
Jarvis. Thé following are Mr. Harris’s words: 


Mrs. Pankhurst, standing on her undoubted 
rights we believe, tried the other —— to get 
into the House of Commons and place the 
suffragette case before the Ministers of the King. 
The police stopped the lady, and Inspector Jarvis 
told them they must go away. Mrs. Pankhurst 
refused to obey, whereupon ‘‘ Inspector Jarvis 
pressed forward, his arms stretched wide, pushing 
the women away from the entrance: Mrs. Pank- 
hurst boxed his ears again and again.’’ All the 
hapenny papers think it wonderful that Inspector 
Jarvis kept his temper; we think he ought to have 
been grateful. Plainly, he assaulted the ladies. If 
he did not expect to get his ears boxed, did he 
expect to get kissed? The point of law raised by 
Mrs. Pankhurst is now being considered. Mrs. 
Pankhurst may be brought in guilty of a technical 
assault, but we certainly think the Inspector more 
to blame. 


Apparently, then, while Mr. Harris deprecates the per- 
sonal violence applied to Indian criminals and inciters 
to murder, he takes another view of such violence 
applied on the spur of the moment to responsible 
officers of the law by rowdy and hysterical females. 
To such ridiculous conclusions can a man be led when 
he allows himself to be influenced by the doctrines of 
Anarchy, Socialism, and Suffragitis, which three walk 
ever hand in hand. 


The police are generally admitted, and quite. rightly 
so, to be a fine body of men. On the whole they dis- 
charge their duties with great skill, tact and courage. 
But there are occasions when it seems to us they might, 
with advantage, display a little more activity, even at 
the cost of some of the gallantry on which they pride 
themselves. For instance, a few days ago, on the 
broad pavement of Kingsway, not a hundred yards 
from our office, we saw a truly horrible sight—namely 
and to wit, a perspiring red-faced female squatting in 
an ungainly attitude upon the pavement, while with a 
large piece of chalk she wrote out an intimation that 
a meeting in favour of Women’s Suffrage would be 
held at a stated time and place. A crowd of at least 
a hundred people had assembled and the footway was 
blocked and rendered impassable to pedestrians, and 
yet twenty yards off was a policeman watching the pro- 
ceedings with benign indifference. What we should 
like to know is whether the Commissioner of Police 
has given instructions that Women Suffragists are to 
be exempted from any of the effects of the usual 
measures which are taken by the police for the preser- 
vation of law and order in the case of all other subjects 
of the King. We take it that if we were to employ a 
score of men to go about the public thoroughfares 
chalking on the pavement invitations to the public to 
‘““Buy Tue Acapemy, the Brightest and Best of the 
Literary Weeklies,’’ our emissaries would very quick] 
be told to ‘‘ move on,”’ and if they failed to do so wit 
the utmost promptitude they would be immediately 
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“run in” and charged with obstructing the thorough- 


fare or causing an unlawful assemblage. But it 
appears that under the present system of ‘‘ man-made 
laws’’ a woman, provided she belongs to the gang 
of shrieking hags who call themselves Suffragists, can 
do practically whatever she likes. We call upon the 
Commissioner of Police to give instruction to the 
police that it is no part of their duty to extend special 
privileges to these women. The Commissioner of 
Police must really do his plain duty in the matter, even 
at the risk of getting his ears boxed by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. 


It is really extraordinary to consider to what lengths 
in the way of ‘“‘ Kow-towing”’ to advertisers some of 
our newspapers are prepared to go. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is owned by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, one 
of the wealthiest men in the world. It has never been 
a very exciting journal to read, and, as we have had 
occasion to point out on several occasions, its views 
on matters connected with religion and the Church are 
of the most bewildering nature; but, apart from that, 
it is a respectable organ and is Prosi din to be found 
on the side of the angels. Yet the other day we 
read on one of the pages in the back part of the paper 
a glowing account of a new “society game,’’ whose 
name we forget and would not repeat if we happened 
to remember. In the very next column our guileless 
contemporary printed an advertisement of this same 
‘society game.’”’ Of course, commercially speaking, 
there is no harm in this, but surely the Pall Mall 
Gazette, owned as it is by a man whose wealth is 
proverbial, could afford to be a little less blatant in its 
methods with advertisers. Even the Granta, when it 
wishes to ‘‘ scoop in”’ the advertisement of a particu- 
lar brand of cigarette by the simple method of writing 
a set of ‘‘comic’”’ verses containing flattering refer- 
ences to the savour of the cigarettes in question, does 
at least have the decency to put the verses in the body 
of the paper, and the advertisement which is given in 
exchange for it on the cover. It is quite evident that 
the Pall Mall under its new editorship is no improve- 
ment on the Pall Mall under the editorship of Mr. 
Douglas Straight, which is not saying much fer it. 


The Fortnightly Review, in an article called ‘“‘George 
Meredith again,” has supplied us with very good 
reasons for the refusal of the Dean of Westminster to 
allow the late poet and novelist to be buried in the 


Abbey. These are contained in an article by Mr. 
rac ag Clodd. Mr. Clodd quotes Mr. Meredith as 
ollows: 


When people talk to me of a great theologian, 
I say, what waste of time and energy, if he were 
really a great man potentially. When I was quite 
a boy I had a spasm of religion which lasted about 
six weeks, during which I made myself a nuisance 
by asking everybody whether they were saved. 
hee never since have I swallowed the Christian 
able. 


It is very painful to read this kind of cheap foolishness 
and to think that such words were really uttered by 
Meredith. Mr. Meredith’s conception of religion as a 
‘‘ spasm ’’ which prompts people to make themselves a 
nuisance by asking people whether they were saved 
is distressing in its shallow ignorance and feeble 
attempt at humour. A man who could talk like that 
cannot have been a really great man. It is quite true 
that there have been great men who did not believe in 
Christianity, but we never recollect reading anything 
so fatuous ascribed to them. Certainly it is quite evi- 
dent that the Dean of Westminster was abundantly 
justified in refusing to Meredith the honour of a rest- 
ing-place in the Abbey. To have admitted him would, 
under the circumstances, have been a grave scandal. 











SONNET 


THE air cools; the sun dips in radiant skies 
No burn-cow and no brize the cattle feel 
To pester, and the long-drawn shadows steal 
O’er Othrys. God-sent visitant, be wise, 
Wait here, and draining the warm milk, your eyes 
Will from the sill of my low cabin show 
From beaked Olympus to Tymphrestus’ snow, 


Rich Thessaly’s storied hill-promontories ; 


The sea, Eubcoea, and in twilight’s rose 

Dusky Callidromus and CEta’s snows, 
The Hero’s altar-pile, his supreme pyre; 

And through your veil of luminous haze, the height 
When the immortal Steed will stay his flight 


At even, and mounting, to the Dawn aspire. 


M. JouRDAIN. 








WORDSWORTH'S USE OF THE 
MILTONIC WORD 


Tuat a writer may have a theory which is an integral 
part of his literary life and yet be himself a definite 
refutation of that theory and an example of its unten- 
ableness is illustrated by Wordsworth’s use of the 
phraseology of Milton. In the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800, Wordsworth indicates his aversion to 
that language which bears the ear-marks of so-called 
poetic diction. ‘‘ There will be found in these 
volumes,’’ he states, ‘‘ little of what is usually called 
poetic diction; as much pains fias been taken to avoid 
it as is ordinarily taken to produce it; this has been 
done for the reason already alleged: to bring language 
near to the language of men.”’ Further, in the same 
preface he says: “I have also thought it expedient 
to restrict myself still further, having abstained from 
the use of many expressions, in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by 
bad poets. .. .” 

Consciously or unconsciously, Wordsworth is his 
own refutation of this doctrine—that the language of 
poetry in no wise differs from the language of prose, 
though he says: ‘“‘ The truth of this assertion might be 
demonstrated by innumerable passages, from almost 
all the poetical writings, even of Milton himself.’ 
Leaving out the accidental allusions to mythological 
subjects, the personifications of abstract ideas—as in 
the ‘‘Ode to Duty ’’—the passages which savour of 
Homer, of Virgil, of Theocritus, whom he definitely 
quotes, and the strong suggestions of Spenser; putting 
aside any whole passages which might find their pro- 
genitors in the works of such poets, it is interesting to 
examine briefly some of the words he uses and discover 
to what extent was his avoidance of poetic diction 
influenced by his love and veneration and dependence 
upon another and most poetic and classic poet. 

Wordsworth’s literary indebtedness to Milton be- 
comes most striking as their work is closely compared. 
Whether in thought, in the harmony and sweep of 
Wordsworth’s blank verse, or in the similitude of 
ideals, the resemblance between the two forces itself 
with strong insistence as their lines are put side by 
side. It is not the province of so brief a sketch as this 
to attempt to cover an apparently not easily bounded 
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field; but to examine one small portion of Words- 
worth’s work, and applying to it the test of his own 
theory of poetic diction, let us see how his love for 
Milton has led him astray from his professed ideals of 
simplicity of expression. 

We may discover in Wordsworth’s poems instances 
where the beauty of the line is built, as is a super- 
structure, upon one of that very class of words belong- 
ing to the conventional poetic diction which he averred 
was unnecessary and ruinous to clear thought. That 
these words are invariably Miltonic is not surprising, 
since he had so imbued himself by long study with the 
language and spirit of his ‘‘ great predecessor,’’ as he 
fondly terms Milton, that the diction of the older poet 
had become an inherent part of him, springing into 
expression in his verse from a sub-conscious, never- 
absent influence. 

Those words which are uncompromisingly Milton’s 
own, by his frequent use of them, and by the daring 
usage to which he puts them, are the ones which 
Wordsworth seizes upon with avidity, transplanting, 
not only the words, but the construction in which 
Milton loved to place them. No more striking instance 
of this can be found than in the use of ‘‘ profound.”’ 
The construction which Milton preferred is the 
inverted one, ‘‘ void profound,” ‘gulf profound ”’ 
(P.L. 2, 438, 592, 858). Wordsworth depends upon 
this word, always in the inverted order, no less than 
fourteen times: ‘‘ gulf profound,’ as in the ‘“‘ Idle 
Shepherd Boys,”’ line 71; in ‘‘An Evening Walk,” 
line 162; and in the sonnet, ‘‘ Bishops and Priests, 
Blessed are Ye,”’ line 12; “‘ glen profound,” in the 
“Descriptive Sketches,’”’ line 84; ‘‘ gloom profound,” 
in ‘‘ Yew Trees,”’ line 9; ‘‘ blue profound,”’ in ‘‘ In the 
Woods of Rydall,”’ line 12; and in ‘‘ Tradition,”’ line 7; 
“vale profound,” in ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper,” line 7; 
“* Descriptive Sketches,”’ line 218; “‘ peace profound,”’ 
in ‘“‘ The White Doe of Rylstone,”’ line 1335; “‘ source 
profound,” in the ‘‘ Conclusion of the Sonnets of 
Punishment of Death; ‘‘ solitude profound,” in “‘ In- 
scribed upon a Rock ”’; ‘‘ vast profound,” in ‘‘ Descrip- 
tive Sketches,” line 382; ‘‘roar profound,” in 
** Descriptive Sketches.”’ 

Once he combines “‘ profound,” in the regular order, 
with ‘‘ Abyss ” in producing a line truly Miltonic, its 
majesty built up, as it were, around those two words: 


when from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
Was heard ascending. 

—‘* Excursion ” 2, 372 ff. 


Peter Bell, the despised, is so often cited as a blatant 
example of what prose of the baldest kind looks like 
when cut into metrical lines that it is comforting to 
find Miltonic grandeur in it in several places, not alone 
in single words, but in whole passages. When Words- 
worth is feeling for the word which will most nearly 
express the horror of the luckless potter at the strange- 
shaped shadows before him, the Miltonic ‘‘ Massy,”’ 
suggestive of the glooms and terrors of hell and its 
fallen inhabitants, marches into the line: 


He paused, for shadows of strange shape, 
Massy and black, before him lay. 
—* Peter Bell,” 356. 


“‘Massy,”’ that word with which Milton delighted to 
weigh down the meaning of a line, seems to have found 
frequent favour with Wordsworth. While with Milton 
it is always used to denote material things: the ‘‘ massy 
keys”? of iron and gold which Saint Peter bears in 
“‘ Lycidas ”’; the ‘“‘massy gates” of Sin and Death, 
Wordsworth does not hesitate to weigh down Peter 
Bell’s soul with ‘‘ Massy shadows,”’ or to describe the 
clouds in ‘‘ The Waggoner ”’: 





Which soon the morning shall unfold 
From east to west in ample vest 
Of massy gloom and radiance bold. 

—‘* The Waggoner,’’ Canto 4, 56. 


Wordsworth uses the word again in connection with 
clouds in ‘‘ Sky Prospect from the Plain of France” 
(line 6-7), where he depends upon Milton’s use of 
“brown ”’ to complete the picture: 


that brown 
And massy grove, so near yon blazing town. 


The word falls into its true Miltonic significance in the 
twenty-seventh sonnet in the series on ‘‘ The River 
Duddon,”’ still associated in some subtle way with the 
idea of shadows: 


In that embattled House, whose massy Keep 
Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold. 


It becomes an attribute of a piece of jewellery in the 
‘“‘massy frame’”’ of ‘‘ The Highland Broach.” The 
stones, Lone Meg and her Daughters, can only be 
described by ‘‘ massy,’’ as well as the Roman roads 
mentioned in Number 9 of the “ Inscriptions.” 

‘Tl Penseroso ”’ is strongly suggested in the ‘‘ massy 
roof’’ mentioned in the eighth book of ‘‘ The Pre- 
lude”’ (line 566). Milton’s 


high embowed roof 
With antick pillars massy proof 


in “‘ Il Penseroso,’’ is clearly the father of this expres- 
sion, as also of those found in ‘‘ The Excursion ’’: 


Shrine, altar, image, and the massy piles 
That harboured them. 
—1, 899. 


Not raised in large proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy, for duration built. 


—5, 145. 


Where the bare columns of those lofty firs 
Supporting gracefully a massy dome. 


—9, 500. 
Milton’s unforgettable description of Samson: 
Eyeless in Gaza at the Mill with slaves— 


stamped that word “‘ eyeless’’ as his own as much as 
if it had been new minted from his own vocabulary. 
It seems strange that Wordsworth, with his pathetic 
horror of Milton’s fate, did not use it more often. 
Only in ‘‘ The Borderers ”’ does he find a place for it, 
when Marmaduke exclaims: 


Is he not eyeless? He has been half dead 
These fifteen years. 


‘* Viewless’’ with Milton is associated with the 
invisibility of some winged creatures, as in the speech 
of the Attendant Spirit in ‘‘ Comus,”’ who, ‘‘ must be 
viewless now,”’ or, as in ‘“‘ The Passion ”’: 


Or should I thence hurried on viewless wing. 


The word is often taken over by Wordsworth in the 
same sense, as: 


A viewless flight of laughing demons— 
in ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches ” (line 59), as published in 
1836, while in the same poem as it appeared in 1793 
occurs: 


To viewless realms his spirit towers amain. 
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The ‘‘ viewless wren ’’ sings in ‘‘ The Brownie’s Cell ”’; 
the ‘‘ viewless steps’’ of Echo resound in the tenth 
sonnet Dedicated to National Independence and 
Liberty. In “‘ The Egyptian Maid ’’: 


The angels round her pillow 
Kept watch a viewless band— 


and a ‘‘ viewless spirit”? is in ‘‘ The White Doe of 
Rylstone.”’ 

The thought of the invisible winged creature which 
is used in Wordsworth’s description of the ‘‘ viewless 
winds”? found in the sonnet on Papal Dominion, and 
in the fifth book of ‘‘ The Prelude” (596), may or 
may not have been suggested by Milton’s use of the 
word; it would be rash to hurry to a conclusion on that 
point, remembering Shakespeare’s “‘ viewless winds ”’ 
in ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 

Milton was a master artist in massing Rem- 
brantesque shadows of brown upon his canvas, deepen- 
ing them into profoundest gloom and obscurity. 
Through all the gamut of words denoting brownness 
of shadows he ran with a facile grace to express all 
tones in the scale of values from the soft shadows of 
the earthly Paradise, to the ‘‘ Tartarean’ darkness of 
the most awful depths of Hell, As Todd pointed out, 
Milton’s love for painting his shadows brown was 
professedly a borrowing from his beloved Italy. 
Whether Wordsworth, too, was influenced by Italy 
and Ariosto and Tasso in his love for dipping his brush 
into umber when painting shadow, or whether by Mil- 


‘ton, might be a moot question. It seems more reason- 


able to suppose the latter. ‘‘ Browner night’ in the 
“ Descriptive Sketches ”’ of 1836 suggests the “‘ brown 
as evening ”’ in ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ (9, 1088); the “‘ alleys 
brown” in ‘‘ Paradise Regained ”’ (2, 293) are sug- 
gested in ‘‘the brown and massy grove”’ mentioned 
above; the “‘ shadows brown that Sylvan loves,” in 
“Tl Penseroso,’’ are duplicated in the ‘“ gathering 
weight of shadows brown ”’ in “‘ Descriptive Sketches ” 
of 1836 (line 470). 

From this simple brownness Milton deepens into 
that of the trees that 


spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as Evening 


—(P.L. 9, 1,087), 


which we meet again in ‘‘ The Brownie’s Cell” of 
Wordsworth: 


trees, whose lofty umbrage met 
—(line 3), 


’ 


in ‘‘ Yew-Trees”’ standing upon a 
grassless floor of red-brown hue 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially 
—(line 21), 


and the countenance of the third of the maidens in 
“The Triad’’ gleams through the ‘‘ umbrage of her 
hair” (line 188), while the moon in ‘‘ To the Moon” 
glimpses through a ‘‘ cloudy umbrage.”’ 

The “‘umbrageous woods” occur in the second 
“Ode to Lycoris’’; the ‘‘ umbrageous oak”’ in the 
fourteenth of the “‘ Inscriptions.” 

Cestre calls attention to Wordsworth’s use of ‘‘ som- 
brous ”’ in the ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches’ of 1836 (the 
“‘sombrous pine’’) as being truly Miltonic, though 
Milton does not use the word at all. He deepens at 
once into his Tartarean gloom without this inter- 
mediate stage, which gloom impresses Wordsworth, 
so that he speaks of the misery and national shame as 
a ‘‘ Tartarean darkness’ overspreading the nation in 


‘The Excursion ” (4, 297), and of “‘ Tartarean flags ”’ 
in the war of anathema described in the sonnet on 





“* General View of the Troubles of the Reformation.” 
Than this, what shadow can be greater or more 
deserving of Milton’s mighty gloom? 
Wordsworth = upon Milton for a striking 
ati 


word in his translation of part of the first book of 
the “‘ AZneid.”” The line 


Cithara crinitus Iopas personat, docuii quem maximus Atlas, 


Wordsworth renders 


Graced with redundant hair Iopas sings 
The lore of Atlas to resounding strings, 


transforming the familiar ‘‘ crinitus ’’ into the Miltonic 
“redundant,” so strikingly used in ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes’’ (568), ‘‘these redundant locks.’”? In 
‘“* Laodamia ”’ the faithful wife speaks to the Hero of 
his flowing hair, ‘‘ Redundant are thy locks.” 
Milton’s use of “‘irriguous’”’ in ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’ 
(4, 255): 
the flourie lap 
Of some irriguous valley, 


may have been ee for Wordsworth’s line in 
“‘Our Lady of the Snow ’”’: 


But down the irriguous valley hies. 


When Milton, in “Il Penseroso,’”’ speaks of the 
Goddess Melancholy as having 


Looks commercing with the skies— 


using commerce in that sense of intimate intercourse 
with things spiritual, beings beyond the ken of mortals, 
Wordsworth gives the word a similar depth of mean- 
ing—notably, as pointed out by Dr. Rolfe, in ‘‘ Most 
Sweet it is with Unuplifted Eyes ”’: 


Let us break off all commerce with the Muse, 
and in “‘ The Prelude ’”’ (Book 14, line 17): 


pensively we sank 
Each into commerce with his private thought. 


** Dividual being,”’ as Milton uses it, in the ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost ’’ (12, 85), to express that inner self apart 
from that outer self, the soul in man making for his 
individuality, Wordsworth repeats, in ‘‘ The Excur- 
sion ’’ (6, 386), “‘ his dividual being.” 

The “oblivious pool”? upon which Satan lay has 
stamped “ oblivious’ as Milton’s own. Wordsworth 
finds himself, in ‘“‘The Primrose of the Rock,” 
referring to ‘“‘one oblivious winter’; in ‘“‘To the 
Spade of a Friend,”’ to a ‘‘ dull oblivious nook,”’ and 
in ‘‘ The Old Cumberland Beggar ”’ to ‘‘ cold oblivious 
cares.” 

It is to be expected in those poems in which Heaven 
is mentioned or described that Wordsworth will fall 
into the language of Milton; that his vocabulary will 
be that of the older poet. The hierarchy of angels 
of the Middle Ages which Milton transplanted into 
“‘ Paradise Lost,”” Wordsworth takes over into modern 
times, until his latter-day European sovereigns become 
members of the sixth order of angels, as in “‘ Emperors 
and Kings, How Oft Have Temples Rung ”— 


Ye Thrones, Ye Powers, from duty fear to swerve ! 
and in “ The Prelude ” (14, 113): 


Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers. 


When Wordsworth describes the pictured angels in 
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the Cathedral at Cologne, he places them in the ranks 
of the Powers; it was a rank that appealed to him: 


And now, ye Powers! whose gorgeous wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture— 


It might be objected that this could be Dantean, 
rather than Miltonic; or even hark back to Dionysius 
himself, but that the rest of the sonnet, being an 
almost perfect paraphrase of two passages of the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ the one in Book 1, descriptive of 
the building of Pandemonium; the other in Book 5, 
descriptive of the angels at the gate of Heaven, leaves 
little doubt as to Wordsworth’s model. 

In ‘‘ On a High Part of the Coast of Cumberland ”’: 


Thou Power supreme, arming to rebuke 
Offenders ; 


in ‘‘ The Excursion ”’ (6, 564): 


her glorious excellence—that ranks 
Among the first of Powers and Virtues; 


in ‘‘ Tynwald Hill”’: 
Degrees and Orders stood, each under each; 
in the ode, ‘‘ Who Rises on the Banks of Seine’’: 
Melt Principalities, before her, melt! 


where, as in the ‘‘ Cathedral of Cologne,”’ the pee 
following, a transcription of the description of Sin in 
the second book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ leaves small 
doubt that Wordsworth, in his use of Principalities was 
influenced rather by Milton than by Dante or 
Dionysius. 

The Host, which Milton loves to dwell upon, 
winged, golden, angelic, cherubic, spangled, starry, 
Wordsworth uses once definitely in ‘‘ To the Clouds ”’: 


Army of clouds! ye wingéd Host in troops— 


which transplants the reader at once into the battles of 
** Paradise Lost.”’ 

There is a stern and magnificent dignity in “‘ com- 
peers,”’ which as used in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ invests it 
with a grandeur which can never be dissociated from 
the word; by it Milton lifted equality of association 
into sublimity. Something of this Wordsworth seems 
to have felt, for when he wishes to invest equality of 
rank with dignity and nobility he uses the word. 

In the ‘‘ Thanksgiving Ode ”’: 


‘ 


Clear sighted Honour and his staid Compeers ; 


in ‘‘ The Source of the Danube ”’: 


Not like his great Compeers, indignantly 
Doth Danube spring to life! 


in the address from ‘‘ The Spirit of Cockermouth 
Castle ”’: 


We, differing once so much, are now Compeers. 


Only in ‘‘ The Excursion ”’ in Books eight and nine, 
does Wordsworth allow the sense of dignity associated 
with the word to become lost; it is then used in the 
sense of childish companionship. 

It is natural that the amaranth garlands or crowns 
and the amaranthine flower of Milton should bloom in 
Wordsworth’s celestial gardens: 


Bright spirit, not with amaranth crowned, 
But heath-bells from thy native ground. 





’Tis hers (Imagination) to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Faith, and round the sufferer’s temple bind 


Wreaths—— 
—‘* Weak is the Will of Man.”’ 


for delight of him who tracks its course, 
Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 
—lIntroduction to “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets.”’ 


Iona’s saints, forgetting not past days, 
Garlands shall wear of amaranthine bloom. 
—* Iona.” 


The empyreal light which Milton loved is diffused 
over Wordsworth’s heaven, as in ‘‘ Brave Schill, by 
Death Delivered ”’: 


in the fields of empyreal light, 


and the empyreal spirits sing in the third Canto of 
‘The Waggoner,”’ and the ‘shouting angels and 
empyreal thrones” are familiar in the immemorial 
Preface to ‘‘ The Excursion,” the Thrones again sug- 
gestive of the hierarchy of angels. 

Milton seems to have a fondness for ‘‘ unweeting.”’ 
It is a striking adjective, and five times he has recourse 
to it to express a delicate shade of thought; so it is not 
surprising to find Wordsworth describing the “ un- 
weeting child”’ in ‘‘ Vaudracour and Julia.” 

** Rout,”’ that word with which Milton dismisses the 
rabble with contempt, indifference, or disgust, appeals 
to Wordsworth’s contempt of the unknowing crowd 
with a scorn as fine as Milton’s own in its aristocracy. 
of mind. The “rout” with its associated ideas as 
found in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ 1 and 10, the ‘‘ rebellious 
rout,” the ‘‘ revolted rout ’’; the “ vile rout’ in Book 
7; the “‘monstrous rout” in ‘‘Comus’”’ (533); the 
“‘ rout that made the hideous roar ”’ in ‘‘ Lycidas ’’; the 
*‘idolatrous rout’’ in ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,’’ and the 
*‘common rout ’’ in the same poem, have become so 
thoroughly a part of Wordsworth that he uncon- 
sciously transposes the lines into his construction. 
“The rout that made the hideous roar’’ becomes the 
“hideous rout’? in Wordsworth’s Sonnet on the 
“‘ Battle of Waterloo ”’ ; is transposed into a ‘‘ happy 
rout’ in “‘Ruth’’; is a simple band of horsemen in 
“‘Hart-Leap Well.’’ Elsewhere, as in ‘“‘ What if our 
Numbers Barely Could Defy,” the “‘ inevitable rout ”’ 
might as well be the conventional use as the Miltonic. 

To lay Wordsworth’s use of ‘‘ jocund” at the feet 
of Milton would seem almost like straining a point in 
favour of the older poet, for it is a word dear to poets 
whose lines fall into descriptions of English scenery. 
Wordsworth’s use of it in ‘‘Why Should the 
Enthusiast Journeying Through This Isle ’’: 


’Mid fruitful fields that ring with jocund toil, 


suggests the ‘‘jocund rebecks”’ in the fields of 
“L’Allegro,”’ as also the ‘‘ jocund reapers”? in the 
seventh Book of ‘‘ The Excursion.” 

Milton’s use of ‘“‘ bosom’d”’ in ‘‘ L’Allegro ” seems 
to have appealed strongly to Wordsworth’s fancy. 
The towers and battlements ‘‘ bosom’d high in tufted 
trees’ is repeated by Wordsworth in “ Descriptive 
Sketches ”’ (1836)—Como is ‘‘ bosom’d deep in chest- 
nut groves.”” In ‘‘ An Evening Walk” (1793): 


Where, bosom’d deep, the shy Winander peeps; 
and in the same poem: 
In birch-besprinkled cliffs embosom’d deep. 
In “‘ Descriptive Sketches ”’ (1793) : 


The bosom’d cabin’s lyre-enlivened gloom. 





—‘* The Three Cottage Girls.” 


* * * * 
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As has been suggested, Wordsworth was not in- 
debted to Milton merely for a sporadic word, expres- 
sion, construction, or harmony; the parallelism 
between the two poets in all these things and more is a 
study of intensest interest. It was the present intent to 
discover some instances of the use of the Miltonic word 
in Wordsworth. This use of the word does not seem to 
be confined to any one period in his life. In ‘‘ The 
Evening Walk,’’ begun in 1787, we find not only words 
but whole passages strongly Miltonic, for which there 
is no time for discussion here. In ‘‘ The Descriptive 
Sketches ’’ of 1791, the ‘‘ browner night ”’ of the storm 
o’erspreads the Italian lanscape; the ‘‘ viewless flight ”’ 
of angels mock the cross on the rocks of Chartreuse; 
Como is ‘“‘bosom’d deep” in chestnut groves, and 
“sunless glens profound’’ are suggested to the 
youthful poet from his rock of vantage in the un- 
familiar scene. At seventeen he is saturated with 
Milton, which is not to be wondered at when we recall 
what he tells of his father’s compelling him to learn 
large portions of the poet when he was a young child. 

But age does not wither the garlands that crown the 
memory of the blind poet in his mind, nor does the 
custom of his words grow stale. Until the latest 
poems the Miltonic traces are evident. The similes 
which were favourites in 1791 are favourites to the end. 
When “‘ The Evening Walk ”’ is revised in 1836, instead 
of throwing aside the expressions which proclaimed 
the young poet’s love for Milton, they are retained, 
and still others revised into the poem. In ‘‘ To the 
Moon,” in 1837, Wordsworth speaks of her ‘‘ cloudy 
umbrage ’’; in 1833, the saints of Iona wear garlands 
of ‘‘amaranthine bloom’’; in ‘‘ At Bologna,”’ 1837, 
occurs the ‘‘ dark abominable pit,’ and in 1842, the 
“source profound’’ occurs in ‘‘ Sonnets on the 
Punishment of Death.’”’ The influence of the older 
poet was too strong to be cast aside lightly, and it is 
well, for the vocabulary of the one enriched the lan- 
guage of the other, whose use of a portion of that 
vocabulary is but another flower in Milton’s amaranth- 
ine crown. 








TWO POETS AND A POEM 


On the 8th September, 1568, a merchant named James 
Dalgleish brought the plague into Edinburgh. The 
knowledge that this terrible disease was within the 
community was certain to produce the kind of panic 
noted by Pepys a hundred years later, when it was the 
turn of London to suffer. ‘‘ It keeps the Court,’’ says 
the immortal diarist, ‘‘ away from the place of busi- 
ness, and so all goes to rack as to public matters.” 
Knowing the serious nature of the crisis, and aware 
that a temporary withdrawal from public haunts was 
inevitable, George Bannatyne, a youthful business man 
in Edinburgh, determined a turn his enforced leisure 
to substantial account. Boccaccio sets a gay party in 
similar stress of circumstances to tell immortal stories; 
Bannatyne, having secured a convenient retreat, 
resolved to transcribe in a fair hand all the notable 
Scottish poems of which he had, or could procure, the 
texts. He brilliantly effected his purpose in a folio of 
over eight hundred pages. 

We thus owe to Bannatyne more than is perhaps 
generally realised. Not only did he show in his selec- 
tion a fine appreciation of the supreme Scottish 
‘“* Makaris,”’ but he preserved valuable poems that, but 
for his timely and efficient services, would probably 
have been lost altogether. The surprising thing is 
that he should have compassed the achievement within 
the three months of his enforced seclusion. As the 
MS. is divided into five parts, in accordance with the 
varieties of theme illustrated, and as the grouping is 
done with conspicuous care and judgment, it is clear 








that the writer was ready for his constraining emer- 
gency. He had somehow secured his invaluable 
material—his copies in many cases, he says, were 
‘‘awld, mankit, and mutillait’’—and he knew how to 
use it to advantage. It seems probable that he de- 
signed his transcript for publication, but his period 
was not favourable to letters, and the MS., after pass- 
ing through various careful hands, was in 1772 pre- 
sented to the Advocates’ Library by John, third Earl 
of Hyndford. Its subsequent history is honourable to 
all concerned, but irrelevant here. 

One of the poets for whose work we are wholly in- 
debted to Bannatyne is Alexander Scott, appropriatel 
called by Pinkerton ‘‘the Anacreon of Scottis 
poetry.”’ Beginning to write probably about 1545, 
Scott produced numerous love lyrics in a variety of 
measures, proving himself not only an amourettist of 
great resource and vigour, but a metrical practitioner 
of uncommon ingenuity and distinction. He ap- 
proaches his dominant theme from diverse standpoints, 
never failing to achieve a definite unity, whether he 
impersonates the ardent wooer, the impartial and 
possibly sinister observer, or the cynical egoist who 
finds his charming ineffectual and firmly decides to 
cherish his personality within his exclusive and com- 
fortable preserves. One of his most imposing studies 
belongs only indirectly to the sphere within which he 
preferred to work, being ‘“‘ Ane New Yeir Gift to the 
Quene Mary, quhen scho come first Hame, 1562.” 
Another, with a still more disengaged outlook, is that 
which describes the ‘‘ Justing and Debait up at the 
Drum betuix William Adamsone and Johine Sym.” 
This makes a notable addition to a class of lyrics that 
for a time enjoyed special favour with Scottish poets. 
References in this piece and others suggest that Scott 
was a Midlothian man, specially familiar with Dalkeith 
and Musselburgh, but, apart from this and a statement 
(presumably his own) that his wife deserted him, very 
little regarding his personality and career has been 
discovered. Whoever he was, the poet won special 
distinction in the department of literary art which he 
specially cultivated. He readily stands comparison 
with his English contemporaries, and in his sturdy and 
melodiously resonant deliverance, “‘To luve unluvit 
it is ane Pane,” he felicitously anticipates Wither’s 
‘Shall I wasting in Despair?’’ One of the poems 
attributed to him in the Bannatyne MS. is entitled 
‘Lo, quhat it is to lufe,”’ and (in spelling slightly 
modernised) runs as follows: 


Lo, what it is to luve 

Learn ye that list to pruve 

By me, I say, that no ways may 
The ground of grief remuve, 

But still decay, both nycht and day; 
Lo, what it is to luve. 


Luve is ane fervent fyre, 

Kendillit without desyre, 

Short plesour, lang displesour, 
Repentance is the hyre; 

Ane poor tresour, without mesour ; 
Luve is ane fervent fyre. 


To luve and to be wise, 

To rage with good advice ; 

Now thus, now than, so goes the game, 
Incertain is the dice; 

There is no man, I say, that can 

Both luve and to be wise. 


Flee always from the snare, 
Learn at me to be ware; 

It is ane pain, and double train, 
Of endless woe and care; 

For to refrain that danger plain, 
Flee always from the snare. 
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This lyric happily illustrates one of the —_ moods, 


but, curiously enough, it is not original, but merely an 
ingenious and cleverly adjusted adaptation. It is not 
one of the specimens of Scott chosen from the famous 
MS. by Allan Ramsay for his ‘‘ Evergreen,”’ but it 
receives without comment the approval of other 
anthologists, and of Dr. Laing in his collected edition 
of the poet’s works, as well as of the Glasgow editor 
who revised this volume in 1882. In his ‘‘ Ancient 
Scottish Poems” of 1770 Lord Hailes includes the 
lyric under the title ‘Rondel of Luve,’’ and his 
example is followed by Pinkerton in his ‘“‘ Select 
Scottish Ballads’? of 1782, and by Sibbald in his 
‘‘Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,”’ ey Editors and 
compilers all seem to assume that the lyric is original. 
It is clear, however, that for this once at least Scott 
drew upon an alien source for inspiration and guid- 
ance. This was one of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s love 
poems, with the characteristically elaborate title ‘‘ The 
abused Lover admonishes the Revaer to beware of 
Love.”’ Wyatt has five stanzas where Scott has four, 
his fourth, with certain metaphysical touches, being 
omitted by his experimenting successor. Scott re- 
arranges the piece, giving it logical development and 
compassing an orderly and well-adjusted product. He 
places Wyatt’s fourth and third stanzas, considerably 
altered and mainly for the better, as his second and 
third respectively, while he uses the second in the 
exemplar as an appropriate conclusion of the whole 
matter. This stanza may be quoted from the elder 
poet’s version in order to show what handling the 
other deemed necessary for his fresh presentment. 
Too early introduced, in the view of the metrical adept 
yn revised him, Wyatt’s homiletic appeal stands as 
ollows: 


Flee away from the snare! 
Learn by me to beware 

Of such a train 

Which doubles pain, 

And endless woe, and care 
That doth retain; 

Which to refrain 

Flee away from the snare. 


That Wyatt’s poem is the original and Scott’s the 
notable rifacimento there seems to be no room for 
doubt. Wyatt is irregular, diffuse and prolix, while 
Scott is compact and reasonably exhaustive. The rela- 
tion between the lyrics resembles that borne by 
Doddridge’s crude but suggestive hymn to the finished 
and moving product which John Logan, with adaptive 
genius, compassed in ‘‘O God of Bethel.’’ Wyatt, in 
his position of pioneer and stimulating leader, seems 
to have otherwise suffered from confusion between his 
work and the experiments of his immediate successors. 
His lyric, for instance, in which he shows how ‘‘ The 
Lover Curseth the Time when first he fell in Love,”’’ is 
given in ‘‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices,”’ with the 
initials ‘‘ W. H.,’’ which proclaim it to be the work of 
William Hunnis. How Scott came to leave his artistic 
exercise as he did there is nothing to show, and the 
reason is not likely to be discovered. The likelihood 
is that after making his experiment he left it among 
his papers without giving any clue to its exceptional 
character. Although little is known of him, it seems 
undoubted that he wrote after Wyatt’s death, which 
occurred in 1542. He must have written his ‘‘ Lament 
of the Master of Erskine’’ before 1547, the year in 
which the Queen’s favourite knight fell at Pinkie- 
cleugh. Then there is the welcome to Queen Mary 
of 1562, which speaks for itself. Finally, in or about 
1584 Montgomerie, of ‘‘ The Cherrie and the Sloe,”’ 
addressed to Robert Hudson a sonnet, in which he 
groups his correspondent and himself, along with ‘‘Old 


Lyndesay. Thus Scott, considerably after Bannatyne 
had transcribed all that we have of his writing, and 
nearly half a century subsequent to Wyatt’s death, was 
still alive, though well advanced in years. We infer, 
therefore, that his early poetical experiments were 
made just after Wyatt’s career had ended, and that one 
of his tentative flights was accomplished in re-casting 
the lyric of his predecessor. Apparently nothing came 
Bannatyne’s way to show that the venture was other 
than a fresh and independent composition, and he, 
therefore, gave it its place in his invaluable anthology, 
duly appending ‘‘ quod Scott ”’ in token of his highest 
knowledge and sincere belief. 


REVIEWS 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal: [ts Land and People. By W. H. Koese. 
With illustrations by Mrs. S. Roope Dockery, 
and from Photographs. (Constable, 16s. net.) 


SLowLy and surely all the lands of the earth seem to 
be laid under contribution by artists and writers, until 
for those whose lot in life restricts them to city and 
suburb, with an occasional ramble within the coast- 
line of their own little island, a tour of the globe will 
soon be possible by the pleasant means of a well- 
laden shelf of books. Such a trip, it is true, lacks the 
change of air and diet which constitutes much of the 
pleasure (and some of the pain) of actual travel; but 
it has a certain fascination. Especially is this the case 
when the volumes perused are composed with such 
care as has been given to this luxurious description 
of Portugal—one of the pleasantest of these ‘‘ Wander- 
books ”’ that we have yet seen. 

The author, who had the advantage of many friends 
in the country, tells his experiences in quite an informal 
and chatty manner, and if they are not very startling 
or extraordinary that is hardly his fault; anarchy and 
political enthusiasms were quiescent at the time of 
his visit. He is content to portray the life of the 
people, their occupations and amusements, with many 
delightful digressions to ancient history, and the result 
is a book which can be either read straight through 
or dipped into with equally unfailing interest. Almost 
the first thing that strikes the reader is the insis- 
tence on the good-nature of the Portuguese people: 








Of those who have travelled not only through Portugal, but 
among the Portuguese people themselves, there are few who 
cannot testify to this. The peasant who will walk a mile out 
of his path to put the wayfarer on his right road utterly without 
expectation of reward for the act, and the other who will offer 
to share his humble meal with the stranger, not only from the 
accepted etiquette of the land, but from the generosity of his 
heart—one may meet them many times over in the course of 
a single day’s march. 


The spirit of the leisurely Southern nations begins 
to be in evidence as soon as the visitor takes train; 
it is quite comforting to read this amusing passage 
after rushing about London in tubes which pride them- 
selves on a two-minute service: 


The ways of the local Douro train might appear strange 
to the uninitiated. When it has found a station the pride of 
its discovery would seem to deprive it of the power of further 
action for an astonishingly long while. At station after station 
it will remain thus, until the new-comer to the country is 
apt to burn with impatience at the thought of the belated 
arrival at his destination that these long delays must portend. 
Yet there is no cause for worry. At the conclusion of his journey 
the traveller will probably find that both train and time-table 





Scot and Robert Semple,” as bards whose epitaphs in 
the near future may fitly be written by Christian 


have kept their word to within a very few minutes, if not 
altogether. The halts constitute part of the programme of the 
| route. The trains, being largely composed of goods trucks— 
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it frequently happens that a single passenger carriage is sand- 
wiched between two sections of meaner wagons—there are 
times when much produce has to be taken aboard at the 
expense of considerable time. Far more often there is nothing. 
But the Company, being conscientious, has arranged the 
time-table on an optimistic supposition of busy times, and 
retains its punctuality at the expense of its speed. 


The five opening chapters treat of Lisbon and its 
environs, and give a vivid impression of the city life 
and habits; then, with discursions to the south, we have 
descriptions of a cork-forest and its labourers; of a 
chateau; of Estremoz and its Moorish memories; Evora 
and its fair. Oporto claims a good many pages, of 
course, and there is a chapter dealing with the port 
industry which would have made Dr. Middleton take 
ship at once for this land of the dark red wine. The 
inevitable bull-fizht necessitates a few pages—it 
appears to be a less sanguinary affair than its Spanish 
parallel—and the book closes with some interesting 
notes as to the position of Portugal at the present 
day. The single failing of the author is an irritating 
use of the word “‘one”’ as a pronoun. ‘‘ One passes 
through the hush of the pine-wood ’’—‘“‘ one arrives 
at a gateway ’’—‘‘one is in the courtyard now ’’— 
“one has come to the deserted cloisters ’’—‘‘ one had 
thought at first that the place was utterly devoid of 
sound ’’; all these are on one page, and the same fault 
pervades the whole book. In his next work Mr. Koebel 
might model his sentences a little differently with ad- 
vantage. : 

For the illustrations nothing but praise is possible; 
several of them are very beautiful indeed, possessing 
a restraint and a delicacy of colouring which is most 
charming; the photographs, too, are very successfully 
reproduced. The whole volume, in fact, forms a good 
introduction to a country with which Englishmen as a 
rule are but slightly acquainted. 


THE AUSTRIAN COURT 


The Real Francis Joseph. By Henri DE WEINDEL. 
English Version by PHit1p W. Serceant. (John 
Long, I5s. net.) 


THE desperately difficult task of ruling a population of 
mixed and often antagonistic races as though they con- 
stituted one homogeneous empire has seldom been 
more vividly illustrated than in the history of Austria, 
Hungary, and the neighbouring States. To organise 
a central power strong enough and wise enough to 
control Germans, Czechs, Croats, Tyrolese, Magyars, 
Serbs—and these are by no means all the peoples in- 
volved—was the ideal of the young Francis Joseph in 
1848, but the impossibility of reconciling those who 
spoke different languages and held opposing views 
has been evidenced time after time, and to-day the 
solution seems no nearer. The condition of the Aus- 
trian Empire socially and politically when the present 
Emperor ascended the throne was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme, resembling to a great extent the position 
now prevailing in Russia. No less than 25,000 first- 
class officials, says the author, were maintained, 
assisted by 95,000 on promotion; £640,000 was spent 
on them annually in retiring pensions alone. While 
the children of the country numbered over 5,000,000, 
a paltry £3,000 was the sum devoted to their educa- 
tion. ‘“‘ Nearly all foreign literature was mercilessly 
condemned, and the national literary output might 
almost be said to be confined to Mass-books and 
almanacs.”’ In 1840 Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution’ and the works of Victor Hugo were 
banned, anyone possessing them being under police 
orders of denunciation. Financially, the country was 


just as unstable, and the wages of the workpeople 








were shockingly low. Revolution bred naturally in 
such circumstances, and Vienna, on October 6th, 
1848, was the scene of a battle between the troops 
and the people which led to the abdication of the 
Emperor Ferdinand—his unpopularity left no alterna- 
tive open to him. Then came the period of stress and 
occasional fracture which has lasted until this day, 
under the government of the present Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

Whether it is in the best taste to write the intimate 
biography of an exalted personage now living is a 
matter of opinion; but at any rate, the long story of 
the Emperor’s life cannot be said to lack interest. 
For years he was strongly influenced by the ideas of 
his mother, the Archduchess Sophia, who wished 
Hungary to be merely a province of Austria. ‘‘ Hun- 
gary was dealt with like a conquered country, under- 
going terrible oppression, including the treatment of 
any Hungarian speaking his national tongue as a 
traitor.’’ Such repression, of course, could not last; 
on December 23rd, 1867, a compromise was signed 
regulating the rights and the mutual relations of the 
two countries—a step which brought at least a passing 
tranquillity. 

From the description of these sad internal distur- 
bances of the nations, the author of this volume goes 
on to outline the pathetic story of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, for whom no secure happiness on earth seemed 
possible. From the date of her marriage, to the day 
of her assassination as she stepped to the boat on the 
shore of Lake Geneva, her life seems to have been a 
series of disappointments, trials, and at times tor- 
tures. Many of these were at first due directly to the 
enmity of her mother-in-law, and the Emperor him- 
self does not play a very creditable part according to 
M. Weindel. All the world knows how fearful a fate 
seems to have dogged the footsteps of the members 
of this family; the intrigues and death of the Crown 
Prince, the taint of insanity, the dread of revolution. 
And yet these men were brave; the Emperor led his 
men into battle, regardless of shot and shell; in sport, 
too, he excelled. We cannot help drawing the inference 
that the author has some slight animus towards the 
Austrian throne, so frequently does he sum up against 
it. In the concluding chapter, however, he is more 
lenient, and points out the sorrows which have left 
the old Emperor almost alone in the world, drawing 
a pleasant picture of his life with one friend who has 
remained true through the decay of passion and 
power. The chapter entitled ‘A Bankrupt Policy” 
touches the reasons of the present state of affairs in 
its closing sentences: 


For centuries the Habsburgs have built up, piece by piece, a 
mighty Empire. For centuries the Habsburgs have declared 
their ambition to weld the heterogeneous pieces into one strong 
and compact mass. Francis Joseph inherited the task at the 
beginning of a new era. Had he understood it thoroughly he 
might, perhaps, have gained his end. He might have found 
in democratic and social ideas a means of overcoming the 
differences of the various races of his Empire, with nothing 
in common between them except an ardent desire for liberty and 
progress. The hypocrisy of his mother, the ambition of his 
family, and his own ambition, drove him to use one race to 
crush another. To-day all the races are embroiled with one 
another, and with their Sovereign in addition. All that we 
may hope for now is that the end of Francis Joseph’s policy 
may not mean also the end of the Empire. 


The feature most apparent in this survey of the 
private and public life of the Austrian Court is the 
astonishing influence of women upon the national 
government. Time after time the woman intervenes, 
either by her fascination or by her authority of mother- 
hood; and the only woman who passes through the 
story without lasting effect on the destinies of the 
ruling powers is the unhappy Empress Elizabeth. Sad 
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reading it is, inevitably, especially as the author in his 
preface admits access to private sources of informa- 
tion; but for sheer human interest few novels can 
compare to it. Many good photographs are inter- 
spersed, which add to the reader’s comprehension of 
the text. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Lady Calphurnia Royal. By ALBERT DoRRINGTON 
and A. G. StepHens. (Mills and Boon, 6s.) 


Tus book is the first of a projected series which is to 
be known as the “‘ Thrilling Adventure Library,” and 
certainly the two authors have worked up with con- 
siderable ingenuity enough thrills to please the most 
indefatigable devotee of sensational situations. The 
trouble starts with the death of the Lady Calphurnia’s 
husband in a duel; her life is vowed to revenge, and as 
she is a fiend in human form and enormously wealthy 
things become very unpleasant for the worthy Doctor 
Barradas, whose bullet found its mark so accurately. 
She bribes a man to conceal treasonable papers and 
plans in the Doctor’s safe; they are found, he is trans- 
ported to Noumea; and then by the aid of her steam 
yacht she carries out a programme of tortures which 
hound her victim nearly to despair. Of course, she 
has a lovely daughter, and, of course, the Doctor’ has 
a son. It follows as the night the day that these two 
meet to fall in love with one another—no experienced 
novel-reader would wish for anything else. To add 
to the horrors, the Lady Calphurnia has become an 
opium-eater and taken into her service a dreadful 
dwarf named Tamerlane; here are fresh possibilities 
to be engineered skilfully. This sort of thing cannot 
pretend to be literature, but it has undeniably a kind 
of cleverness, and in this pers 4 instance the reader 
who begins the story will probably want to finish it 
even though he may pride himself on being a little bit 
above such stuff. Less adventure and more natural- 
a would have placed the book on a much higher 
level. 


In Calvert’s Valley. By MarGaret Prescott Monta- 
GUE. (Stanley Paul, 6s.) 


WHETHER it is the contrast between our conventional 
English life and the freedom of the wide American 
country, or the mere charm of the characters and their 
quaint, exaggerated language, we hardly know, but 
somehow this story of modern Virginia possesses a 
great attraction. We can pay it a high compliment, 
and a well-deserved one, by saying at once that it 
recalls in some of its passages the Kentucky tales of 
Mr. James Lane Allen; there is the same calm, careful 
progression of the narrative, the same insight into the 
significance of surroundings, and a power of descrip- 
tion which never degenerates into mere prettiness. 
Here the comparison must end, for the plot has rather 
more motion than we are accustomed to find in Mr. 
Allen’s work. The hero, Page Emlyn, is a young 


lawyer, and his personality is outlined in a wonderfully 
convincing manner. In a moment of carelessness he | 


allows himself to drink some strong whisky, more out 
of pique than desire for the draught, and circumstances 
combine to persuade him that he has caused the death 
of James Calvert in this one hour of his fall. The 
splendid way in which he takes up Calvert’s duties and 
comes to live in ‘‘ Calvert’s Valley,’’ his unceasing 
kindness to the dead man’s family, and his geniality of 





| 
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| 
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the astonishment of the township is tremendous. We 
cannot pursue the thread of the story through all its 
ramifications, but it would be unfair not to congratu- 
late the author on her portrait of Hester Rymal—one 
of the sweetest and finest of girl heroines that we have 
met for some time. Hester’s trial lies in the fact that 
she had refused Calvert’s proposal on the evening 
before his death, and she fears that he has committed 
suicide in a fit of despair. Neither Emlyn’s fears nor 
hers has any foundation, but the truth is not discovered 
until things begin to look very black for Emlyn. Of 
old Joe Beaks, who ‘‘ was that crooked that when he 
took his clothes off nights he jest natch’ly had to hang 
them up on corkscrews to keep ’em in shape’’; of 
Richard Breeze and his exhilarating frankness; of 
old Uncle Billy and his crotchety ways, and of other 
engaging people who take part in this delightful story, 
we need not speak at length; our readers will do well 
to find out for themselves the pleasures we can only 
suggest. In spite of the gloomy central incident, 
humour is a very strong point throughout the book, 
and the conversations are often laughable with retort 
and chaff among the young people concerned; many 
an unexpected chuckle lies in wait—and the unexpected 
laugh is always the best. The delicate style and 
effective metaphor of the author’s digressions please 
us very much, and we shall look forward with pleasant 
thoughts to another book from her clever pen. 


United Worship. By Witit1am ‘Awpry, late Bishop in 
South Tokyo. (S.P.C.K., 1909, 1s. 6d.) 


Tus little book, as the Preface tells us, is the expan- 

sion of ‘‘some courses of lectures given to divinity 

a training for the office of Catechist in South 
re) yo.” 

These lectures are thoughtfully put together, and 
well designed for the purpose for which they were 
intended. The apologetic and slightly controversial 
tone which appears from time to time suggests that 
the Japanese students were possibly a little bewildered 
or inclined to waver in consequence of the varying 
forms in which Missionary Christianity presents itself. 
We should have thought that United Worship would 
have been better illustrated by teaching on the 
Holy Eucharist than from the offices of Matins and 
Evensong. Still, this book is good so far as it goes, 
in that it very simply presents the idea and motive of 
spiritual worship to young persons whose knowledge 
of the value of the traditional offices of the Church is 
limited. It would probably be found more useful in 
missionary work than at home, where there are already 
so many books for the student dealing with the Prayer 
Book and Public Worship. 

But, seeing that the lectures have been cast in Eng- 
lish from and for English readers, we cannot see any 
object in the meaningless insertion of bracketed sen- 
tences from the Prayer Book in the Japanese language. 

Bishop Awdry is of opinion that the majority of the 
priests in England just before the Reformation were 
ignorant men. But he gives no authority for this 
remarkable assertion. In the chapter on Absolution 
his teaching on the Sacrament of Penancé seems a 
little weak and uncertain. For example, upon the text 
‘‘ Whose sins thou dost remit, they are remitted,”’ etc., 
he observes: 

““We are God’s ministers to His people of that 
(whatever it is) which is meant by our Lord in these 
startling words.’ (The italics are ours.) 

If the Anglican Church is to succeed in the East as a 
missionary propaganda it can only succeed by very 
clear and definite pronouncement of the Catholic Faith. 


| As Professor Mahaffy shrewdly observed: ‘‘ It is his- 
temper, combine to make him greatly loved; and when | 


the truth—or rather the supposed truth—comes out, | by preaching morals, but by preaching dogma.” 


torically certain that the world has been reformed, not 
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SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY 
REVIEWS 


JupcinG from the tone of their writings reviewers of 


the early nineteenth century appear to have suffered 
from the amiable belief that whatever was was good. 
They disliked the process of change, and specially 
admired the unobtrusive female who darned socks and 
neglected the masculine arts and crafts. When a 
woman emerged from her proper sphere the critic 
attempted to replace her with all possible firmness and 
vigour. Miss Martineau and her works were lashed 
unsparingly, and she was represented (or shall we say 
misrepresented ?) to have said that every woman should 
marry at three months old and produce an impossible 
number of children. Of her “ Illustrations of Political 
Economy ”’ the Quarterly Review of April, 1833, says: 
‘It is quite impossible not to be shocked, nay, 
disgusted, with many of the unfeminine and mis- 
chievous doctrines on the principles of social welfare 
of which these tales are made the vehicle.’ 

And the same number, reviewing ‘‘ The Recollections 
of a Chaperone,’’ by Lady Dacre, begins: ‘‘ The 
ladies have always some pretty little manufacture in 
hand; twenty years ago they were shoemakers, then 
came the era of bookbinding, at present authorship is 
the thing.’’ According to the reviewer, poor man, he 
can scarcely find a novel to review, though every 
woman has suddenly rushed into authorship. 

But critics were very particular in those days. 
Tennyson’s “‘ Princess ’’ is discussed at great length; 
it takes ten pages of close type to arrive at the poet’s 
name and thirteen before the Princess is mentioned, 
and we are then told that Tennyson’s “ irregular 
measures are devoid of harmony” and that ‘“‘ at the 
risk of being condemned as obtuse by some and hyper- 
critical by others we shall proceed to point out a few 
minor defects .... in the author’s productions at 
large. The first we shall mention is an occasional 
absence of refinement and failure of dignity and 
decorum. . . . The second defect is an occasional want 
of clearness. His meaning is not always transparent 
through his diction. . . . The third defect... . is 
akin to the last; it is an occasional want of truth in 
imagery and diction.’’ I presume the reviewer’s idea 
of truth in imagery and diction would be 


She took the kettle from the hob 
And put it on the fire, 


which would be undoubtedly superior in this respect to 


, Lightlier move 
The minutes, fledged with music. 


His comment on ‘ Tears, Idle Tears”’ is that it “‘ is 
very beautiful to read, though scarcely fit for a harp 
accompaniment.’ He has very faint praise for the 
‘Mort d’Arthur,’’ which “ seems to us less costly jewel 
work, with fewer of the broad flashes of passionate 
imagery than some others, and not compensating for 
this inferiority by any stronger human interest. . . . 

The poem, however, is full of distinct and striking 
description perfectly expressed, and a tone of mild 
dignified sweetness attracts, though it hardly avails to 
enchant us.’’ St. Simon Stylites is swept off his pillar 
with little or no ceremony. ‘‘ This is no topic for 
Poetry, she has better tasks than to wrap her mantle 
round a sordid, greedy lunatic.” 

Comparisons may sometimes be odious, but the 
following prove exceptions to the rule, and provide 
pure joy. Comparing Tennyson with Shelley our critic 
remarks :—‘‘ With respect to sustained dignity and 
refinement he certainly falls below him. It is high 
praise to say that he has sometimes equalled him in the 





music of verse. The power of music in Shelley’s 
Spenserian stanza, which in its full, rich, ringing 
melody appears to combine the sound of flutes and soft 
recorders with that of liquid musical glasses (the italics 
are mine, but I do not apologise for them), has been 
surpassed by no poet of the present age. ... Want 
of melody was a main fault of his (Tennyson’s) ‘ Hes- 
perides.’ ”’ 

‘Elsewhere Tennyson is compared to Crabbe, much 
to his disfavour, and is told, politely but firmly, not to 
coin words. A really great poet, such as Crabbe, may 
do so, but small fry like Alfred Tennyson must be 
content with an ordinary vocabulary. 

In the review of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” (Quarterly Review, 
December, 1848), Currer Bell is accused ‘‘ chief and 
foremost of that highest moral offence a novel writer 
can commit, that of making an unworthy character 
interesting in the eyes of the reader.’’ It is possible 
that Miss Bronté may have found consolation in the 
recollection of the Duke of Sussex’s commentary on 
Satan after reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘ D——n him! 
I wish he’d won! ” 

There is a quiet satisfaction to the modern reader in 
the sentences in which it is assumed that Currer Bell is 
a man because of the numerous slips, which no woman 
would make. Incidentally it is pleasant to be told that 
the author of ‘ Jane Eyre’’ committed a blunder in 
describing Miss Ingram’s remarkable clothing, and 
that the women of the early Victorian era did not dress 
in ‘‘ sky blue crape”’ in the morning with “‘a gauze 
azure scarf twisted in the hair,’’ even if this mistake 
of description confirmed the Quarterly Reviewer in his 
belief that Currer Bell was a man. He concludes his 
speculations with the much quoted paragraph which 
cut Charlotte Bronté so sadly to the quick, ‘“ If we 
ascribe the book to a woman at all we have no alterna- 
tive but to ascribe it to one who has for some sufficient 
reason long forfeited the society of her own sex.” I 
wonder why! 

The book is described as “ pre-eminently an anti- 
Christian composition,” because ‘‘ there is a proud and 
perpetual assertion of the rights of man, for which we 
find no authority either in God’s word or in God’s 
providence.’’ It is to be feared that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s works would have caused the writer to suffer 
severely could he have lived to read them. It is 
delightful to hear that he considered that the writer of 
‘“‘ Jane Eyre’’ was ‘“‘a person who, with great mental 
powers, combines a total ignorance of the habits of 
society, a coarseness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine 
of religion.’’ I trust the writer does not consciously 
visit the earth, or he must, indeed, be upset when he 
contemplates the modern Bronté cult. 

The value ascribed to education is photographed in 
the picture of a governess given at the latter part of 
this review. 

“Take a lady .... born and bred, and let her 
father pass through the Gazette, and she wants nothing 
more to suit our highest beau idéal of a guide and 
instructress to our children. ... The line which 
severs the governess from her employers is not one 
which will take care of itself, as in the case of the 
servant. If she sits at table she does not shock you; 
if she opens her mouth she does not distress you; her 
appearance and manners are likely to be as good as 
your own; her education rather better, and there is 
nothing on the face of the thing to stamp her as having 
been called to a different state of life from that in which 
it has pleased God to place you.’’ ‘‘ Face of the 
thing ’’ is distinctly good, even if accidental. “A 
governess has no equals, and therefore can have no 
sympathy; she is a burden and restraint to society, as 
all must be who are placed ostensibly at the same table 
and yet are forbidden to help themselves or to be 
helped to the same viands. She is a bore to almost any 
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gentleman, as a tabooed woman, to whom he is inter- 
dicted from granting the usual privileges of the sex, 
and yet who is perpetually crossing his path. She is 
a bore to most women and a reproach too. . . . The 
servants invariably detest her, for she is a dependant 
like themselves, and yet, for all that, as much their 
superior in other respects as the family they both serve. 
Her pupils may love her . . . but they cannot be her 
friends.”’ 

After this sympathetic description, which would 
induce the hardest and worst-mannered person to 
behave sweetly, the reviewer announces a surprising 
fact: ‘‘ There is no class in which there are women so 
encroaching, so exigeant, and so disagreeable,”’ and 
suggests that their lot should be alleviated by better 
pay! The conclusion of the article is evidently 
founded on the preference of cure to prevention, and 
recommends readers to support the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, while carefully snubbing the 
idea of assisting the governesses to fight their own 
battles by accumulating certificates and diplomas, and 
by arranging for a definite number of hours for a 
working day and a three months’ holiday in the year. 
Such a proceeding, he justly remarks, is not at all what 
an English home requires of a governess, and more- 
over resembles French procedure. 

Comment would be impertinent. 








IN AN OLD GARDEN 


There are some advantages in being poor, I imagine, 
though I have never had the experience that life is a 
dull thing when money becomes a kind of wishing cap 
which will produce anything that is desired. But this 
seems to be particularly true in the matter of a garden. 
I am, so long as I remain rector of one of the last 
country parishes in the London Diocese, the proud 
occupier of one of the most beautiful old-world gardens 
that heart could desire. The view of the rectory from 
the road which divides it from the churchyard gives no 
idea of the beauties which lie behind. The red brick 
house, built in the reign of Queen Anne, is covered at 
this moment with the white clematis (montana) in full 
bloom and golden with the delicate clusters of the 
Banksia rose, the earliest, as it is perhaps the most 
beautiful, of the climbing roses. Further along the 
house stands the Japanese honeysuckle, which has 
suffered somewhat from the winter, but yet is already 
showing promise of its graceful flowers, which will 
presently fill every room in the house with their fra- 
grance. Further still is the white star jasmine, scarcely 
as yet showing leaf, but which will be such a joy later 
in the summer, when the earlier glories have departed 
from’ roses and honeysuckle. Then from the broad 
walk in front of the house stretches the green turf of 
the croquet lawn till it is merged in the rough grass 
which borders the boot-shaped pool of water, so charac- 
teristic of all the gardens in the neighbourhood. These 
ponds were made, no doubt, not so much with a view to 
ornament as for purposes of draining the clay soil. 
There are many hard words used of clay soil, and no 
doubt it has its disadvantages, but its detractors forget 
the glory of the trees and flowering shrubs which it 
produces in such luxuriance. There stands, for 
instance, at the edge of the pond one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the hornbeam which eye could 
wish to see. With plenty of room—for it stands by 
itself—it stretches its graceful branches along the ground 
and lifts itself up in a wonderful conical shape into the 
blue sky. The tree is a continual joy—it is difficult to 
say in which season it is most beautiful—in the summer 
glory of full foliage or clothed with its yellow dress of 
autumn, or bare and black as it spreads out its naked 
boughs with the setting winter sun behind it. Perhaps 





the time of times is in the spring, when it is covered 
with its light green catkins, to which the trunk and 
boughs form so splendid a background. 1 wonder why 
artists do not more often try to give this impression of 
dark background to the marvellous green of the tender 
leaves of spring. Then on either side of the lawn run 
shady paths with rhododendrons and laburnum and lilac 
on one side and chestnuts, copper beeches, and acacias 
on the other, with one tree in particular of which we 
are very proud, the oak-leafed beech, while further in 
the background stands a plane, the only tree not yet in 
leaf. The beds above the croquet lawn are gay with 
spring flowers, forget-me-not, wallflower, and poly- 
anthus, though the latter is rapidly losing its glory. 
Here comes in the first advantage of being poor. We 
can’t afford bulbs and consequently have no unsightly 
masses of dying crocus and tulip grass, while nothing 
could be brighter than these old cottage flowers pro- 
duced from a few pennyworth of seed. 

To the left again lies a fine walled kitchen garden. 
Here the joys of small means are somewhat mitigated, 
for the rich soil is prolific in the production of weeds, 
and labour is 4s. 6d. a day. Yet it is wonderful what 
vegetables and fruit a garden will produce side by side 
with its weeds, if the latter are in moderation. ‘* Why 
don’t you grow one half weeds and the other “=. 
tables? ’’ my churchwardens often laughingly say. The 
answer is always the same, ‘‘ The ground that won’t 
grow weeds won’t grow anything.”’ 

Of course it is a struggle to keep the lawns mown 
and the flower-beds in something approaching neatness, 
and sometimes I break the Tenth Commandment over 
my rich neighbour’s “‘ grounds.”’ But it is when I 
wander off into the wild part of the garden beyond the 
pond that I realise the advantages of being poor. On 
the other side of the pond lies a fair orchard, absolutely 
untended, I am thankful to say. The trees are un- 
pruned, their trunks green and mossy, instead of stand- 
ing like so many whitewashed ghosts, as in richer 
orchards. At the foot of the trees is a glorious tangle 
of blackberry brambles, cow parsley, in all its feathery 
glory, the pink bachelor buttons, wild geranium, stitch- 
wort, lords and ladies, primroses, cuckoo plant, bugle, 
and wild strawberry; everything indeed which should 
not be found in a self-respecting orchard. But what a 
glorious result of want of care, or rather money, it all 
presents. The very trees seem to rejoice in being let 
alone, for there they stand, the plums already set, and 
the apple trees absolutely blushing with the pink and 
white glory of the blossom with which they are laden, 
seeming almost to kiss one another as each leans its 
unpruned branches in fantastic shapes towards the 
other, while the ground is covered thick with the white 
glory which the wild cherry trees have already shed. 
I don’t know whether it is best to wander knee-deep in 
the masses of cow parsley, among the apple trees them- 
selves, or to stand beneath the hornbeam on the lawn 
and look at the orchard across the pond, in which every 
blossom is faithfully reflected. As one looks suddenly 
is seen a large dark shadow moving slowly through the 
water, causing a movement sufficient to make the 
reflected apple-blossom dance. This is one of the large 
old carp (some over five pounds) which must have lived 
in the pond for many a score of years. When a boy— 
alas, how many years ago—I have with greater patience 
and skill than I possess now lured these fish on to the 
hook, carefully baited with paste or cheese. But never 
was I guilty of killing one. Each capture was carefully 
weighed and returned to the water, there to wallow 
in the mud, carp fashion, I hope, for many a year to 
come. 

This reference to my boyhood reminds me that per- 
haps for me the special charm of this unkempt garden 
lies in its memories, for here I spent all the happy 
years of childhood. Comparatively few men are given 
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the Joy, tempered, it may be, by sorrow, of returning 
after long years to their childhood’s home. Almost 
every tree and bush recalls ‘‘the days that are no 
more.” Here, for instance, is where I used to pick the 
lilac. The bush is still there, but it took me long to 
find it—for a large tree has grown up since those days, 
and, though it still lives, it never flowers. Here in 
the orchard among the grass and wild flowers is a 
little stone erected—I shuddered to think how many 
years ago—to the memory of my first fox-terrier. 
Then there are the woods which skirt on either side the 
paddock beyond the orchard. Here again lack of 
means is a great boon. I can picture the neatl 

trimmed laurels and the well-rolled gravel walks whieh 
other circumstances, in the shape of expensive gar- 
deners, would inevitably force upon me. Sate I 
rejoice in a real woodland path—real because left to 
Nature. Long years ago these paths were laid out 
by some well-to-do predecessor, and planted with ever- 
green shrubs and trim yews. Now the poverty of his 
successors has beautified it all beyond his wildest 
dreams. Laurustinus bushes have developed into small 
trees, in one of which I found a woodpecker’s nest two 
years ago; beeches, oaks, chestnuts have sprung up in 
glorious confusion and interlace their boughs over- 
head, while underneath is the ground ivy carpeted in 
early spring with the shy anemone and later bright with 
bluebells. Again, how full of memories! Here is a 
tree where we cut our names as children, here was a 
grand hiding-place from which we could watch the 
‘seekers ’’ go rushing by, too impetuous to pause and 
look up to the spreading branches of the oak tree 
across which we crouched. Here is the hole in which 
the blue-tit nested every year, and where his successors 
still nest. 

Indeed, little seems changed as I wander once again 
this bright morning across the lawn, round the edge 
of the pond, through the flowering orchard and down 
the old woodland path. The spirit of summer is in 
the air, able for the moment to make middle-age take 
on again the feeling of youth. That must surely be 
the same thrush I listened to thirty years ago, to find 
whose nest, with its speckled eggs of blue, was the 
great delight; these must surely be the same bluebells 
we children used to pick. I should not be surprised to 
hear the boyish laugh of old companions, or see them 
burst out from their hiding-place among the trees— 
so little change is there. Here is the very place, 
hidden deep among the trees, where I used to dream, 
as boyhood advanced, those golden dreams of the 
future, alas still unfulfilled! Again I am thankful for 
absence of riches, for surely the hand of man would 
not have been so gentle in the changes wrought. 








THE TRUE BEETHOVEN 


WHEN a cultured friend confessed to me that although 
he took pleasure in music he could not see that it had 
any value, I pointed to the portrait of Beethoven that 
stands above my pianoforte and said, ‘“‘Is that the 
head of a man who would waste his time over things of 
no value? ”’ 

Since that day I have often mused upon the value 
and meaning of music. Spenser’s essay is particularly 
unconvincing to a musician; Schopenhauer’s remark- 
able tribute to the Art is somewhat vague and mystical. 
Swift sneered at it, as he sneered at almost everything, 
and pretended that rival composers were to him no 
more than ‘‘ Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 

To place my views clearly before those interested in 
the subject, I would take as my starting-point the fact 
that sound is an intensely sensitive medium, by means 
of which emotional impressions can be reproduced 
with a puritv, sensitiveness and intensity impossible 
by any other method. For we cannot even begin to 








understand or explain the effects produced by music 
until we perceive that, through the agency of sound, 
the inner emotions can be set forth with at least as 

reat a fidelity as that with which the camera repro- 
shes the outer form; and this without destroying the 
intense charm of the medium. Following this line of 
thought, it is evident that some composers (Mozart as 
a partial instance, Handel a completer one, Mendels- 
sqhn the most complete example) are more remarkable 
for their wonderful control over this medium than for 
what they are impelled to say by its means; others 
(Beethoven undoubtedly, and Gluck almost as cer- 
tainly) are more remarkable for their over-mastering 
fervour of utterance than for their (admittedly great) 
technical skill. Fitzgerald recognised this, and made 
it a reason (a most illogical one, to my mind) for pre- 
ferring Mozart to Beethoven. Bach, the Sphinx of 
Music, so completely identified his utterance with his 
chosen means of expression that we can only consider 
that he expressed himself to the full in his large archi- 
tectural masses of sound. Wagner, at first flam- 
boyant and theatrical, gained depth and meaning as he 
proceeded, and ended with a very rich, if somewhat 
morbid, emotional expressiveness, brought home to his 
hearers by means of an orchestral command which was, 
technically speaking, astonishing. 


Let us beware of carrying these distinctions to too 
great an extreme. No musician, however he might be 
developed on the ear side rather than on the soul 
side, can ever remain wholly objective. Music in its 
very nature must ever be the least objective of the 
Arts. Let us own the significance of the fact that 
even the most assured masters of their medium, such 
as Mozart, could not escape the subjective character 
of this medium; the delicacy, the unerring taste and 
boundless responsiveness of this great master are 
ingrain in him. His character overflows into his work, 
with its naive gaiety, its almost child-like spontaneity, 
its instinctive insight and warm romantic sense of life. 

Let us realise that music is not in itself vague, but is, 
on the contrary, definite; that the current delusion of 
its vagueness arises from the fact that it is difficult to 
render its effects into words, and words have become 
our standard. But it is precisely where words fail and 
become vague that music steps in and fills the void 
with its own ample spiritual content. Once we realise 
this, we begin to see that a musical prophet might 
deliver a message to equal in loftiness and to out-vie 
both in subtlety and intensity the prophetic utterances 
revered by mankind. The prophet and the artist often 
merge in one another; yet there are essential differ- 
ences which distinguish the artist from the prophet- 
artist. Such differences are seen clearly enough be- 
tween Blake and Keats, between Phidias and Michael- 
angelo, between Mozart and Beethoven. 


For Beethoven is the prophet among musicians, and 
cannot be fully understood unless this fact be realised. 
He himself was perfectly well aware that he had a 
mission in writing music, and in talking to Schindler 
he defined that mission clearly and admirably :—To 
elevate men by deepening and ara their 
emotions. It may be objected that this is really what 
all musicians, indeed, all artists do consciously or un- 
consciously; even the penny novelette quickens the 
emotions of the servant-girl who reads it, and prob- 
ably thereby effects a useful purpose. But the differ- 
ence is in degree, in intensity, in the conscious de- 
votion to a purpose that is felt to be of the highest, in 
the uplifting dedication of great power to the greatest 
purposes. 


And the first word and the last word of my argu- 
ment, therefore, will be to the emotional perceptions 
of all to whom music means anything at all. Is it not 


obvious, a fact that you know, because you cannot help 
feeling and knowing it, 


that this storm-tossed 
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Beethoven was exactly the artist-prophet in the 
highest degree ? 

And if this means nothing to any particular class 
of readers, I would refer them to Bettine von Arnim’s 
vivid and remarkable letters to Goethe, describing 
Beethoven’s devotion to his art as his life’s highest 
mission, of the feeling of power and intensity with 
which he impressed those who came in contact with 
him, testimony which can be confirmed from many 
other sources and cannot be set aside. 

Many questions arise, all highly interesting ones, but 
the chief source of controversy arises from the very 
human fact that in this rich partnership of prophet and 
artist in one being the prophet will and must at many 
times encroach upon the artist’s ground, and that at 
such times the art critics especially, and the art world 
generally, will and do very violently take the art side 
and cavil very angrily at the prophet side. 

It is from this that arose the vehement controversy 
around the genius of Beethoven, a controversy which 
in his own lifetime raged so hotly that Moscheles tells 
us how, when he was studying music at Prague, his 
master made it a special condition that he should 
refuse to have anything to do with the revolutionary 
music of Beethoven, and showed very great anger 
when he heard that his pupil had secretly dipped into 
the forbidden pages. 

The undoubted beauty of the softer passages of 
Beethoven’s music gained the world, despite all oppo- 
sition; but for many years the critics still obstinately 
protested at the crudities and harshness of the master. 
For years it was the habit of conductors to alter certain 
strenuous passages before conducting the great orches- 
tral works of Beethoven; even Wagner in his young 
days is said to have given in to this custom! And 
Sir George Macfarren, who was the head of our chief 
school of music up till quite recently, was one of the 
many who protested against the “‘licenses’’ of the 
wild genius. The thing to be remembered about these 
charges is that they were absolutely true. Every 
academic critic who has asserted that Mozart keeps 
within the true limits of his art, while Beethoven 
rushes madly beyond, has merely asserted what is the 
plain fact of the matter. And Mozart is clearly one 
of the greatest of artists. To-day the genius of Beet- 
hoven has asserted itself triumphantly against all 
obstacles. No one attempts to deny it; it were folly to 
do so. But it were even greater folly to suppose that 
the battle between the artist and the artist-prophet has 
ceased. These fine old-world quarrels never cease; 
compared with them, the Sicilian vendetta of a dozen 
generations or so is but a brief squabble. 

But the attitude of the academic critic to-day is quite 
different from what it was of old. A century ago the 
master was rejected; half a century ago accepted with 
limitations; to-day he is wholly accepted—in theory. 
The pupil is assured by his academic teacher that Beet- 
hoven never really broke a rule. If evidences to the 
contrary are shown, they are explained away (for even 
the nose on your face can be explained away). 

The passage is played with the harsh notes softened 
by astute fingers, and “it is not so harsh as it looks,”’ 
naturally. Conductors no longer alter Beethoven; but 
it is quite possible for the roughest notes of the discord 
to be so softened under their direction that the lion 
roars like any sucking-dove! I am very far from say- 
ing that every conductor does this; but it is done. 

A certain youth at a certain concert once slammed 
together in his anger the pages of the score before him 
and cried out: ‘‘ This is not Beethoven!’’ But he did 
not leave the concert-room; he stayed and listened. 

Somewhat of a flutter was caused in academic musi- 
cal circles by the publication only a few years ago of 
Beethoven’s notes to Cramer’s studies: the sug- 
gested interpretations are so free, so daring, and at the 
same time of so striking an effect. The idea set forth 





of seeking for hidden melodies in broken passages and 
of tracing an inner meaning of song where none was at 
first apparent is as brilliant and beautiful as it is 
drastic. No player can afford to overlook it. The 
few brief and simple observations are in essence revo- 
lutionary; therefore critics in their anger have declared 
that the publication of them was unnecessary, and that 
they would do no good to the reputation of Beethoven. 
That is to say, there flashed again a few sparks from 
the dying embers of the old quarrel between the 
prophet-artist and the academic-artist. 

So that we are bound here to discuss these strenuous 
outbursts in which the master crashes his way through 
all the ordinary boundaries of his art; and in discussing 
these we come inevitably to the question of the most 
fitting rendering of the music of Beethoven. 

And before going any further let me try to meet the 
argument of the conscientious academic critic who 
asks: ‘‘ But is it ever really permissable or advisable 
to break the canons of any art; these canons bein 
supposedly dictated by good taste?” In return 
would ask: ‘‘Is it ever really permissible or advisable 
to break the rules of good manners; and if not, why 
did Christ denounce the Pharisees in stinging words, 
and scourge the money-changers out of the Temple? ”’ 

It merely comes to this, that, given that a man is 
sufficiently moved, everything goes before the need of 
the outcry of his supreme emotion. It is no use 
arguing about it; it is so, because it must be so. 
Every terrible and strenuous utterance of Beethoven, 
or of any other prophet-artist, is so because owing to 
the force of his emotion it must be so. Given a cer- 
tain power behind it, the river will beat down its boun- 
daries, the ocean will rend great holes in the sea wall. 
It is idle to assure the ocean that it is very rude to the 
calculations of the engineers. And yet that was, and 
to a great extent still is, precisely the attitude of the 
academic critics towards the soul-storms of Beethoven. 

Let us not fall into the error of supposing that such 
strenuous passages are necessary to every great artist. 
Mozart was one of the greatest, but he was also one 
who moved naturally within the true boundaries of 
art, despite the fact that he possessed deep romantic 
feeling and a vital originality, and that his skill on 
occasion in handling bold discords is quite remarkable. 
Witness the wonderful Sonata in A minor and the 
great Fantasia in C. But I would say that Mozart 
widened the boundaries of the art, whereas Beethoven 
at times absolutely dashed them down. 

And then again the academic critic is always asking 
how far the young artist should allow himself or be 
allowed such licenses; as if, indeed, any rule could be 
made on such a subject! An attempt is made to set 
a special distinction between a learner and a master: a 
master should be a learner to the end of his days, but 
how soon a learner becomes a master, who can tell? 
When did Michaelangelo become a master? He called 
himself a learner at the age of ninety! 

Coming now to a discussion of the most fitting ren- 
dering of the music of Beethoven, I unhesitatingly 
assert: the broadest emotional rendering, for Beet- 
hoven was most certainly in the broadest sense the 
most emotional of all musicians. Then there will be 
those who will answer that Chopin was more emotional 
than Beethoven, just as there are some who suppose 
that the poems of De Musset are more emotional than 
the Book of Job. I can only say that such at attitude 
implies to. my mind a gelding of the noble word 
Emotion. 

Beethoven was, in the broad sense, far and away 
the most emotional of all composers. And while it is 
feasible (and might even be advisable) to give a purist 
rendering of Mozart, it is not in any true sense feasible 
to give any except a richly variant and broadly 
emotional rendering of Beethoven. 

The greatest study should be given to that remark- 
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able chapter in Schindler’s life of the master, in which 
he gives instances of Beethoven’s own renderings of 
his works; the strongly marked accentuations, the 
nobly sweeping phrasing and the constant variations of 
time which turned all tempo and expression marks into 
mere general indications, and made the true reading 
subtler and freer than could be set forth in any printed 
directions. It may be objected that Beethoven should 
have laid down clearly the need of these subtle aay 
ings of mood. I would answer that he probably 
thought they were ingrain in the music itself (as I 
ne fully believe) and also that he was unwilling to 
tie down the performer too literally and was open to 
accept any daring reading that sprang out of the work 
and its manifold expressiveness. Probably he never 
played the same piece twice alike. His whole temper 
was of free impetuosity; he lived in open breach with 
the academic school, and he probably never realised 
that one day the academics would take him up and give 
ultra-purist renderings of works utterly unsuited for 
such treatment. The marvel to me is that even when 
so obviously mis-read, so much remains! It is indeed 
proof of the genius of Beethoven. 

As one instance outweighs many phrases, I will here 
discuss the true reading of the first movement of his 
Fifth Symphony. Every musician knows this work 
and its massive grandeur, which withstands even the 
brutal treatment it receives at so many conductor’s 
hands. We are too used to hearing it in almost strict 
time, its powerful opening four-note phrase shorn of 
half its force by the attempt of the instruments to keep 
together, their difficulty resulting in a mere muddled 
shuffle—but even then, how wonderful! The second 
theme, with its exquisite cantabile, is equally spoilt by 
the absurd idea that it is to be taken in the time of 
the movement. And so on. (The mere reciting of it 
is painful.) 

When we turn to Schindler we find the following 
striking facts set forth: 

‘* All the pieces which I have heard Beethoven him- 
self play were, with few exceptions, given without any 
restraint as to the rate of the time. He adopted a 
tempo rubato, according as subject and situation might 
demand; his playing was the most distinct and 
intelligible declamation.”’ 

Then follow many instances, one of which leads to 
the remark: 

‘Various as were the tempi which Beethoven intro- 
duced into this movement, yet they were all beautifully 
prepared. There were none of those abrupt changes 
which the composer frequently admitted in some of his 
other works.” 

Then he discusses at length some of the most 
marked deviations made by Beethoven in conducting 
his symphonies. Coming to the fifth, he says: 

“The opening five bars of the first movement 
require to be played Andante con moto. At the sixth 
bar the Allegro con brio commences; this is continued 
till the repeat of the motif in the 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
bars, where it is taken more slowly than at first; in 
the following bar the allegro is again taken up.” 

This he declares most emphatically he had from 
Beethoven himself. (See the English Translation, 
edited by Moscheles, Vol. 2, pages 105 to 152.) And 
with regard to the Andante opening of this movement, 
he says: ‘‘ Thus the mystical character is in an infinite 
degree more clearly manifested than by a rapid expres- 
sion of this phrase.’’ I cordially agree. I add that 
long before I had read Schindler I executed it myself 
in this fashion on my pianoforte. I maintain that this 
movement, so stormy, passionate and _ sublime, 
demands every grade of tempo from Andante to 
Presto. The order being, to my mind, much as the 
following scheme sets out: 

Bar 1 to 5.—Andante con moto. 

Bar 6 onwards.—Allegro. 

Bar 14.—Accelerando. 


Firmly, forcibly. 








Bars 22, 23, 24.—Andante solenne—the violins play- 
ing well up against the bridge; grimly, fiercely. 

Bar 25 onwards.—Allegro con brio. 

Bar 63 (second theme).—Andante con moto—with 
beauty and with tenderness. 

Bar 71.—Poco rallentando. 

Bar 75.—Agitato; accelerando poco a poco. 

Bar 83.—Molto accelerando till about 

Bar 92.—A strenuous presto is reached. 

Bar 94.—Allegro con brio; a melody to be played 
with full joy-of-life and without any suspicion of 
agitato. 

Bar 110.—Presto (up to double bar). 

Bar 125.—Moderato; full of meaning. 

Bars 126, 127, 128.—Andante solenne; full of grip 
and tragedy; then the onward rush, and Allegro con 
brio again. 

And so on, responding subtly yet boldly to the 
variant emotions of this supreme work, bent solely 
upon getting the utmost from each outcry that is in 
it; thus the conductor who truly reverences his Beet- 
hoven should proceed. There is an important and 
terrible quickening and slackening at bars 240 and 245; 
and no attempt should be made to lessen the furious 
yell of the trumpets at bars 248, 249, 250, 251 and 252. 
Four bars later the bassoon utters a noble plaint that 
must not be hurried into nothingness; and not long 
afterwards the oboe utters its touching lamentations. 
Both in mass and in detail the work commands a fitting 
emotional rendering. 

The first thirteen bars of the strenuous coda (374 
onwards) demand a presto; then a three-bar lull, and 
another six bars presto. Then two bars of slower 
time, and a return to the Allegro con brio. At 475 a 
sudden fierce quickening, and then three bars later a 
heavy and tragical slackening, to prepare for the 
supreme force of the end. Then that wonderful held 
double-string on the ’cellos, heavy as fate, which must 
be gripped to the very last; the rending sighs of the 
strings and the sob of the oboe; then a furious presto 
to bring the movement fiercely to a close. 

I can think of no other way; however mad such a 
scheme may seem to many, this to me is the real move- 
ment as Beethoven wrote it, one of the sublimest 
things in art prophecy, among the most moving, cer- 
tainly among the most ennobling. 

And the contemplation of it leaves me still insisting 
on the fact that a certain number of artists with a 
strong sense of prophetic mission do break, and must 
break, through the recognised boundaries of their art. 
Sometimes they are of the very greatest, as Beethoven 
and Michaelangelo undoubtedly were; sometimes they 
may not be of the very greatest, but they do and must 
have a special appeal to certain minds, so that they 
may perhaps be loved of the few, but of these few 
deeply beloved. Such an artist was Ford. But in 
every case the prophet-artist has moments when he 
must hurl himself against the boundaries, when he 
must kick against the pricks. 

In such moments he may be sublimely, strenuously 
inarticulate, for he is on the height of heights, trying 
to say the unsayable. There are those of us who 
recognise this, and reverently bow our heads. To us 
these passages are unspeakably eloquent. But those 
who do not recognise it merely scoff. There was 
scoffing even at Calvary. But those who seek in art 
and life before all things the highest and the deepest 
find that as the years go by they are sifting, sifting, 
sifting, and only the greatest things remain with them. 
Much they have passed and utterly forgotten; much 
they are grateful to, but it avails them no more. But 
among the things that are ever above them, among 
the things that they are ever stretching forward to, 
yet can never hope to reach or pass or do without, 
among the things that must stay because they are of 
the very essence of all our noble striving, stand, and 
must stand, the soul-storms of Beethoven. 
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POCKETS 


Ir there be one circumstance more than another that 
superficially separates man from the unreasoning 
animals it is the possession of clothes; and to child- 
hood’s mind clothes mean pockets. Do we not remem- 
ber, in the days before sartorial intricacies troubled us 
a whit—even in the nursery days—with what sensations 
of deep curiosity we regarded certain illustrations in 
“indestructible” books (humorously so called) per- 
taining to the letter K, whgreby the slim kangaroo 
proclaimed itself as the only creature of all that hectic 
crew which owned a pocket? Not even the fascina- 
tion of the crocodile or the boa-constrictor or the 
inevitable giraffe could rival for long this wonderful 
quadruped; and whether our interest was that of sym- 
pathy that it only enjoyed one pocket, or that of 
astonishment that it should have any at all, cannot now 
be more than surmised. Later on, when the multipli- 
cation of figures vexed us and fractions seemed an 
ingenious form of torture, the multiplication of pockets 
comforted us, inasmuch as it was possible—though not 
permissible—to carry about a whole museum of irrele- 
vant articles which might be consulted surreptitiously 
with consolatory effect. The advantage of a white 
mouse (hardly, perhaps, an article) to be exhibited in 
the temporary absence of the master to an admiring 
group of schoolmates may not be startlingly obvious 
to the maturer judgment; but that it existed there can 
be no manner of doubt. Marbles of rare quality, 
worth fabulous sums at the common “‘alley”’ rate of 
exchange; tops, cherrystones, foreign stamps, toffee— 
to say nothing of the more ephemeral delights of a bee 
in a matchbox or a beetle which invariably and con- 
temptuously refused to live; these and many other 
anti-scholastic levities relieved the tedium of Euclid, 
the delectus, and Todhunter. 

At that period the decision as to how many, where 
situate, and of what sort of capacity the receptacles 
should be rested with the elders; but in a year or two 
we found a serenity not unmixed with pride when our 
own ideas as to flaps or no flaps, ‘‘ cross’”’ or “ side,”’ 
two breast-pockets or one, were thought worthy of 
consideration; and soon afterwards we became pro- 
moted—we possessed a “‘hip’’ pocket, almost the 
equivalent of the secret drawer in an old bureau, sug- 
gestive of revolvers, frays in far-off Western town- 
ships, and all sorts of new charms; it induced quite a 
small thrill to swing back the coat and slip the hand 
down cunningly into that enviable hiding-place. Then 
came the tail-coat, and the dignity—we will not say 
ostentation—of swishing out a spotless handkerchief 
from what seemed at first a cavernous void. And 
forthwith pockets per se receded, lost their enchant- 
ment. Yet to the grown man remains one faint 
reminder of those early times. He still wonders occa- 
sionally, as he wondered in boyhood, how the opposite 
sex manages to exist in apparent happiness with a 
single pocket that can rarely be discovered, or, more 
marvellous still, with none at all; he finds a quiet 
amusement added in the subterfuges of feminine origin 
for the bestowal of railway-ticket or millinery list. 
We dreamed once of being arrayed in a pocketless suit 
by a witless tailor, and the nightmarish sensation of 
passing vain hands over the smooth surface of the 
cloth, searching fruitlessly for some opening where 
they might conceal themselves, recurs quite appreciably 
with the memory of the dream. 

But the pocket has not a merely material and utili- 
tarian signification. To the Briton in his native fast- 
nesses there is a psychology of pockets, whether he 
acknowledges it or not. Explain, smiling and sceptical 
mortal, if you can, whence comes that profound satis- 
faction, that excellent complacency, when after dinner 
the Man, with the legs well apart, balances his frame 
before the fire, or saunters round the garden, if not 





from the security of two hands thrust snugly into cosy 
trouser-pockets? He is at peace with the world when 
his hands repose thus—much more so than if they 
simply clasped behind his back or swung idly at his 
side; imagine his despair were those — resting-places 
suddenly to be sewn up! There are other indications, 
too, to those who go about the world with echoes of 
the admonitory ‘‘ Evenings at Home” lingering in 
their ears. ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes” taught the young 
erson of thirty or forty years ago a few salutary 
essons, without doubt! Revenons—we have all met 
the man who wedges habitually a thumb and fore- 
finger in his waistcoat-pocket. He is generally a 
Turveydrop for deportment; does he apply invisibly 
some congratulatory friction to a stray sovereign or 
two in the silken lining, or do we place him as one who 
just poses for the effect due to such emphasis of his 
usually corpulent presence? By a man’s behaviour 
in these little matters he may frequently be fairly 
judged; no one, for example, could walk down the 
Strand in the afternoon with both hands deep in his 
pockets and retain any hope for his fellow-men’s 
respect—unless he wore an overcoat and the east wind 
belaboured him too lustily. 

Remarkable, too, is the universality of these 
appanages of civilised humanity. The veriest tramp, 
however he be tattered and maltreated by ill-winds of 
fortune, seems fo have some safe corner upon his rags 
where he can stow away the pence we may chance to 
give him; the cabman—the ruddy wearer of many 
mufflers who is slowly vanishing from London streets 
—dives laboriously through layer after layer of cloth- 
ing to find his store of change; the policeman is 
reputed to possess certain receptacles of mysterious 
shape distributed about his person; the gamekeeper’s 
—and the poacher’s—enormous repositories are 
famous; the soldier, we believe, has pockets, but 
seldom is seen to use them, and the sailor can make of 
his jersey or his upper gear quite a spare room. The 
woman supplies the deficiency which fashions, no 
matter how they change, for ever seem to ordain her, 
by carrying a handbag, by pushing small articles into 
her muff, or even into her glove; but man, whatever 
decree may issue from those who control his sartorial 
destinies, however his friend of the shears may remon- 
strate or despair at this spoiled outline and that injured 
“set’’ of a coat—man. we must conclude, is for all 
time a pocket-loving animal. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


BURNS’S POEMS FOR GERMAN STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—‘ Scrutator ”’ has again become hopeful and is more 
astonishing than ever. He says that what “is deprecated ’’ is 
not my “estimate of separate poems,’’ but my “ view of the 
poet’s genius and artistry.’’ But surely wonderful genius and 
artistry are needed to secure a “ place among the classic poets 
of all time,”’ and even had I not made several other statements 
beyond those I have quoted to the same effect, how can my 
view of the poet’s ‘‘ genius and artistry ’ be all wrong if there 
be nothing to deprecate in my “estimate of the separate 
poems ’’? If I say, for example, that “ Halloween ” “ is finely 
finished in every detail” and that one of the stanzas is “ en- 
chantingly beautiful,” that ‘‘ The Auld Farmer ” is worthy, in 
itself, to “assure him immortality,” that in “The Jolly 
Beggars "’ he achieves his wonderful effects by “‘ the aid of a 
mere medley of traditional rhyming forms,’’ how in the world 
can ‘‘ Scrutator ” arrive at the conclusion that I have a mean 
opinion of the “‘ poet’s genius and artistry,’ unless it be that 
- Scrutator **like, doubtless, a good many others—forms his 
opinion of Burns without any “ estimate of separate poems ”’? 

But it is because “‘ Scrutator ” has broken out in a new place 
that I now venture to trouble you. (1) He says: “It was 
pointed out” that I “‘ overdid, specially for foreigners, the 
account of Burns’s succession to a line of literary ancestors.” 
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Begging ‘‘ Scrutator’s ’’ pardon, he pointed out—if by pointing 
out he means proving—nothing of the kind. He only made an 
assertion, an assertion which accomplished German students of 
Burns will merely laugh at. (2) ‘‘ Scrutator ’’ says that he had 
pointed out that I had “ failed to realise the poet’s greatness as 
a humorist.”” Here he did not even make a very definite 
assertion. Had he done so, I should, at least, have pointed out 
that I had said that the humour of Burns was “ infinitely 
richer ” than that of Fergusson, whom he accused me of placing 
in a “ higher ridge of Parnassus ’’ than Burns. He now, how- 
ever, endeavours to point out his new accusation by boldly 
assuming that no peasant humorist can be a great humorist 
even although he be a man of “ exceptional genius,’’ and that 
clever peasants cannot appreciate a great humorist even 
although they notoriously appreciated the humour of Burns! 
Further, ‘‘ Scrutator ’’ says : ‘‘ Humour does not consist, as Mr. 
Henderson seems to think, of mere playful allusions.’ But | 
did not ‘‘ seem to think” this. On the contrary, I wrote: 
‘* Apart from playful allusions its tone and manner,’’ etc. Then 
‘‘ Scrutator ’’ goes on to instruct me that humour “‘ is a mental 
attitude, an intellectual distinction, a spiritual force by which 
its possessor secures from men and manners such impressions 
and notions as constitute him an exceptional and authoritative 
interpreter.” Well, ‘‘ Scrutator ’’ himself may be all this, but 
it does not give a very distinct and intelligible idea of a 
humorist. Follows a quotation from an ‘* accomplished 
expert,’? with which my statements largely agree, although it 
paints Burns without the warts. I do not think that the 
humour of Burns is generally of the ‘‘ most refined character.’’ 
It is often a wonderful blend of coarseness and refinement— 
coarseness because of the age in which he lived and of his 
peasant environment, refinement because of his remarkable 
genius. Mr. Francis Thompson was of opinion that his lack of 
refinement detracts from his greatness as an absolute poet. I 
do not say so. The strength and penetration of Burns almost 
atone for what he lacks in refinement, but refinement is some- 
times wholly absent from his humour, as in ‘ The Jolly 
Beggars,’’ ‘‘ The Holy Fair,” and other great masterpieces, 
published and unpublished. I have had special opportunities of 
examining specimens of his unpublished and unpublishable 
masterpieces. On the whole, on the humour of Burns I prefer 
this quotation from another “‘ accomplished expert ’’: ‘“‘ His 
humour—broad, rich, prevailing, now lascivious or gargantuan 
and now fanciful and precise, now satirical and brutal, and now 
instinct with sympathy—is ever irresistible.’’ (3) ‘‘ Scrutator ”’ 
affirms that he pointed out that I failed to realise the greatness 
of Burns as an “ exceptionally appreciative lover of Nature.” 
But, so far from pointing this out, he blamed me for asserting 
that, on account of his peasanthood, he had a special knowledge 
of Nature. In reply to his new and contradictory affirmation, 
it may therefore suffice to reply that I definitely stated that his 
peasant life conferred on Burns a special sympathy with 
Nature, or, in other words, that he was “an exceptionally 
appreciative lover of Nature’’: his environment did not, of 
course, create his genius, but it had largely to do with the 
character of its manifestation. 


In addition, ‘* Scrutator ” brings a general railing accusation 
against me to the effect that I actually imply that ‘* the business 
of Burns was with the affairs of a province and not with 
human nature’! This, although I affirm that Burns had ‘a 
more complete knowledge than most writers of the natural 
man, of man stripped of the artificial conventions of society,”’ 
and that he keeps his “ strongest hold over the hearts of his 
countrymen ”’ by virtue of his “‘ matchless expression of natural 
human sentiment and emotion.’’ Finally, ‘‘ Scrutator’’ asserts 
—or, as he would say, “* points out ’’—that I “* get uncommonly 
near to telling ’’ the Germans that I ask “‘ their attention for 
one who is a kind of poetical ‘P.P. Clerk of the Parish.’ ”’ 
Now the only thing notable about such an assertion is its hardi- 
hood—a hardihood that is simply marvellous in view of the 
sample quotations I have already given, coupled with the facts 
that the very first paragraph of my Introduction is: ‘‘ Robert 
Burns, in a unique sense the national Poet of Scotland’’! I 
may add that should “ Scrutator ” again break out, I shall not 
attempt further to dam him up. 

T. F. HENDERSON. 


ADJECTIVAL ADJUNCTS. 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—In his reply to my previous letter, “A French 


Linguist ’’ does not seem to keep in view the distinction between 
adjectival adjuncts that are restrictive and those that are co- 





ordinating. The clause (or subordinate sentence) contained in 
the Morell example is correctly preceded by a comma, since the 
clause does not limit or define the antecedent. In the case of 
the sentence quoted from Lindley Murray, the adjective clause 
is restrictive and ought not to be separated from the noun 
‘* persons ’’’ by a comma. I find the following version of the 
passage in Maunders’ English Grammar, p. 13, and I think 
your correspondent must recognise that it is a decided improve- 
ment on the form reproduced in his letter : 


Those whom conscience and virtue support, may smile at 
the caprices of fortune. 


As the point raised regarding the relative “‘ that ’’ is of con- 
siderable importance, perhaps you will find space for the follow-' 
ing remarks on the subject by Professor Bain : 


The best writers often appear to grope after a separate 
employment for the several relatives. ‘‘ Who’”’ is used for 
persons, ‘‘ which”’ for things, in both numbers; so is 
‘that ’’; and the only opportunity of a special application 
of “‘that”’ lies in the important distinction between co- 
ordination and restriction. Now, as ‘‘ who ”’ and “‘ which ”’ 
are most commonly preferred for co-ordination, it would be 
a clear gain to confine them to this sense and to reserve 
‘that’? for the restrictive application alone. . . . 
Ambiguities often attend the indiscriminate use of ‘‘ who ”’ 
and *‘ which ’’ for co-ordinate and for restrictive clauses. 
Thus, when we say, ‘‘ his conduct surprised his English 
friends, who had not known him long,’? we may mean 
either that his English friends generally were surprised (the 
relative being, in that case co-ordinating), or that only a 
portion of them—namely, the particular portion that had 
not known him long—were surprised. In this last case 
the relative is meant to define or explain the antecedent, 
and the doubt would be removed by writing thus: “his 
English friends that had not known him long.” So in the 
following sentence there is a similar ambiguity in the use 
of ‘‘ which ’’: “ The next winter which you will spend in 
town will give you many opportunities of making a more 
prudent choice.’’ This may mean, either ‘‘ you will spend 
next winter in town ”’ (“‘ which ”’ being co-ordinating), or 
“the next of the winters when you are tolive in town,”’ let 
that come when it may. In the former case “ which ” is 
the proper relative; in the latter case the meaning is 
restrictive or defining, and would be best brought out by 
“‘ that ’’: ‘‘ the next winter that you will spend in town.’’— 
(Higher English Grammar, p. 37.) 


The force of these observations ought to appeal even to those 
writers that systematically refrain from using “ that’’ as a 
relative. 


W. C. M. 
July 6th, 1909. 


‘“* ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA ” (P. 155). 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


S1r,—In the first sentence criticised by your correspondent, 
“ Pion,”’ there is, in fact, a mistake. The u in eut requires a 
circumflex accent over it. With that accent, the sentence 
“C’cht été la méme chose ’”’ would be in its proper tense, that is to 
say, in the ‘‘ Passé du Conditionnel, seconde forme,’’ and would 
thus become an excellent equivalent to the following expres- 


‘sions: ‘‘ cela aurait été la méme chose pour moi, cela m’ettt 


été égal, cela m’aurait été égal ’’ (‘‘ it would have been the same 
to me ’’). 

The second sentence is frequently employed amongst men; at 
all events, it is much less objectionable than the too familiar 
expression : I] ne marque pas bien. 

With regard to such expressions as “Ca m’aurait été kif-kif. 
Ce type ne me chante pas ov ne me botte pas,” I would never 
advise anyone to use them in the company of ladies, especially 
in the company of those with whom one might be but slightly 
acquainted. 

A Frencu Lincutst. 


““CLEARNESS ” IN PROSE. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—As the point raised in your issue of June 26th is a 
new and very important one, I trust you will allow me a further 
word of exposition. Your courteous contributor, ‘‘ A French 
Linguist,’’ misses my point, or he would not quote old writers 
to condemn a new idea. The extracts he gives from Quintilian 
and Nesfield merely prove the truth of my opening statement 
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that clearness, perspicuity, is generally regarded as the chief 
beauty of style. 

Setting aside incompetent writing, 1 contend that clearness is 
only one beauty of style, and not the highest, and is _only 
possible on the lower planes of thought, and that the striving 
for those bright, clearly defined conceptions loses higher quali- 
ties, and is one cause of the divisions and the demoralisation we 
see in party controversy. A petty, one-sided view of a case can 
be clearly presented; but when we wish to show the infinite 
complexity, the endless ramifications of cause and consequence, 
of action and reaction involved in any case, we can only be 
“clear ’’ by belittling and misrepresenting it. The true artist 
will state a few essential facts as clearly as possible, but he will 
take care to hint their underlying relationships by a suggestive 
setting. He will also be careful never to present you with a 
clear silhouette as a full presentment of a man. 

Poetry is not so ‘clear ’’ as prose, does it therefore rank 
lower? The poet enriches his message with music and all the 
resources of his art, and what he loses in “‘ clearness ” he gains 
in stimulating suggestiveness, and he gives a truer impression 
of the bewildering complexity of things. Quintilian’s dictum 
is a shallow one; a statement may be clear, but the thought it 
will evoke in the reader’s mind will be rich or poverty-stricken 
according to the furnishing of that mind. With some people 
who have not the truth-hunger it is impossible to get a new 
idea into their head ; state your idea as clearly as you may it will 
not reproduce your thought in their mind, but bring up some- 
thing already there; then they will abuse you for their own 
misconceptions. The result is that prophets and pioneers are 
generally stoned or crucified, and have to wait long ere a 
lagging world can come abreast of them. 


Jul . E. WakE Cook. 
uly 4th. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, SOUTHWARK 
CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—The first Shakespeare Commemoration Service was 
duly held on April 23rd, 1909, at Southwark Cathedral, the 
Poet’s old Parish Church, and met with the warmest apprecia- 
tion. The collection was given to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Fund, but the expenses were heavy, and a large proportion of 
the £650 needed remains to be raised. 

The committee are anxious to have the work put in hand 
at once so that it may be unveiled next April, and they appeal 
very earnestly for funds not only to lovers of this beautiful 
medizval church, but to all who admit their indebtedness to 
the bearer of the greatest name in Literature. Donations 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Canon Thompson, D.D., 
at the Cathedral; by Mrs. Kendal, 12 Portland Place, or by 
Dr. Leftwich, 125 Kennington Park Road, S.E. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Shakespeare Southwark 
Memorial Fund, and crossed London and Westminster Bank. 


R. W. Lertwicu, M.D. 
Hon. Sec. 
July 2, 1909. 


AN APPEAL FOR HOLIDAYS FOR NECESSITOUS 
LADIES. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sik,—I venture to ask for space in your valuable paper to 
appeal for contributions to provide holidays for necessitous 
ladies by the sea or country side. 

Very earnestly do I ask of rich women at this time that they 
will hold out the hand of kindness to their less fortunate sisters. 

The plea is made on behalf of governesses out of work, 
secretaries, musicians, type-writers, nurses, and ladies engaged 
in other professions, who are unable to afford a holiday, and 
yet to whom the good of one would be incalculable. 

So much is done to provide summer outings for women of 
the rougher class, whilst these of gentle birth are forgotten and 
left languishing in the city. 

I plead then, for those too proud to plead for themselves, and 
more particularly for the discouraged and failing in health from 
over-work. 

Any contributions will be thankfully received and gratefully 
distributed by me, if sent to 48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. ~ 


oa CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 
u y 4 . 
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HENRY SOTHBRAN @& CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND, 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140 Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Boohmen, London. 


E T. BOTTOM @& CO., 
° BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
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AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 


ROYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEADMASTER- 
SHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DE- 
PARTMENT. 

The salary is £300 per annum and the 

candidate appointed will require to enter upon 
his duties at 1st September, 1909. 
. Applications, accompanied by copies of 
testimonials, etc., to be lodged with the 
Secretary not later than Wednesday, 2ist 
July, 1909, from whom particulars may be 
obtained. 
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ANNE PRATT’S Flowering Plants, 
6 vols., 55/-; Brees’ Birds of Europe, 
4 vols., 50/-; Lowe's British Ferns, 8 vols., 
45/-; all coloured plates and in good condi- 
tion.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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translators’ proofs corrected.—J. M. CLARK, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
BUREAU, LTD., can be of service to you. 


We act as Agents for placing Plays, Operettas, Operas, 
Skatchen.. etc., in England and abroad on the best 
possible terms, ; 

We have placed Plays with almost all leading man \ 
‘ We copyright dramatic property and collect authors’ 


ees. 
We arrange Invitation Performances. 
vise wpon, and remodel Plays and 





We review, ad 
Musical Compositions. 

We undertake Translations and Adaptations from and 
into all European Languages. 

All English Plays submitted to the Bureau are read by 
Mr. A. L. Ellis, so well known as a dramatic critic, and 
now Joint Director of the International Copyright 
Bureau. M . Ellis’s advice and assistance are placed at 
our clients’ dispdsal. 

The INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BUREAU, Ld. 


Dewar House, Ernest Mayer ; 
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SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES and 
Practical Work will be held in Oxford 
between the dates of 3rd August and 3lst 
August. The Lectures will deal with the 
teaching of all the School subjects and with 
the Theory of Education. Students may take 
one week only of the Course to attend the 
Lectures on the teaching of their special 
subjects. 

For full information, fees, etc., apply to 
N. WATERFIELD, Secretary, Secondary Train- 
ing Delegacy, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford 
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If you read “The Log of a Sailorman,” you will 
remember how the book held you from cover to 
cover; and you will be glad to have your atten- 
tion called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 


By WILL BROOKE 


6s. Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 6s. 











Summer Reading ! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
NEW BOOKS JUST OUT, AND THE 
NEW BOOKS JUST COMING OUT, ALL 
YOU WANT TO DO I8 TO GET THE 
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BOOK MONTHLY 


WHICH YOU CAN ORDER FROM ANY 
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Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers of sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘' The Log of a Sailorman,’’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr WILL BRooKE 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the craft. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WILL BROOKE has gifts of insight, imagination, 
ob-erv.tion, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story: teller, 


In his new work, ‘‘OVER I RAVE BLUE SEAS,"’ Mr. WILL 
BROOKE presents a realistic account of a sailor's life; his wander~ 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship, Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonder!ul happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl ; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
‘‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS" is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 


complete satisfaction. 
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THE “LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy: ‘‘ We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘‘ A sincere and vivid piece of work.’’ 
Daily Mirror: ‘‘ An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.'’ Daily Chronicle: ‘‘A vivid picture of a 
century ago."’ 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By *“* BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times: ‘‘ A thoroughly good novel.'’ Scotsman: ‘* Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.’’ 
Morning Leader: ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward."’ 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy: ‘‘ One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.'’ The Bookbuyer: ‘‘One of the small number of 
novels which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph:—'' Away from the beaten track of 
novels: will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
dramatic denouement, sustain the reader's interest from beginning 





to end.”’ 
STOLEN HONEY 
By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES. 6s. 
Times: ‘‘ A skilful and attractive story.’’ 





London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn 


EASLEY 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 























The Cowper & Newton Museum 
Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 

resented to the town to form a Memoria] and Museum. The 
Toustecs have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Toomas Wricut, the Cowper and Newton 
eames ation Contributions should be addressed. 





























Booxwks OF NOTE 





DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 
1661—1902. By Capt. Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late 
Second Life Guards. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. Edition de luxe, limited to 40 copies, £10/10 net. 
Ordinary edition, £3/13/6 net. 

“Sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his companions in 
arms for the manly and spirited fashion in which he has told his stirring 
story.""—Daily Telegraph. 

RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. An Account of the 
Influence of Radioactive Energy on Terrestrial History. By 
J. JOLY, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 

‘A most fascinating book.""—Liverpool Post. 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 


B s 
FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 74 


“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and judgment."— 
Observer. 


a We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spanish letters since the same author gave us his 


history of Spanish literature.''"—Atheneum. 
**T have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature." 

—Mr. R. B. Cunnincuame Granam in the Nation. 

ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS. Figured and 
Described by CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
Illustrations. Super-royal 8yo, 25/- net. 

This is the first English book on the subject. 
be had from the Publishers. 

THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
LEOD. New Edition, Pocket size. 
3/6 net. 


About 300 


A detailed Prospectus can 


By FIONA MAC- 
Cloth, 2/6 net ; leather, 





THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRANKFORT 


MOORE, Author of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride.’’ 


** This most entertaining social comedy.""—Times. 


“For good, festive, but not facetious, novels it would be hard to beat 


him."’—-Observer. 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 
Author of ‘‘ Rose Macleod.” 


** A strengthening tale builded of charity, human kindness, and the humour 
which has tears behind it.""—Dailw Chronicle. 


THE PERJURER. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘* The 
Square Peg.”’ 
Mr. Norris has never written a more delightful story. 


THE ACTRESS. By L.C. HALE. 


The Novels and Poems of George Meredith 


Library Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6/- each. 
Pocket Edition, Cloth, 2/6 net; leather, 3/6 net. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD ; DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


By ALICE BROWN, 





FEVEREL. THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI. RHODA FLEMING. 
VITTORIA. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
THE EGOIST. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. SHORT STORIES. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, | POEMS. 2 volumes. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


Full List on application. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER. ConTENTS— Price 2/6 net. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Milton and His Age 
Lt.-Col. ALSAGER POLLOCK, The Officers’ Training Corps 
Major P. A. B. SILBURN, D.S.O. 

The Possible Secession of South Africa 
M.™M PATTISON MUIR. The Prose Romances of William Morris 
A. G. D. CRAWSHAY. An Armenian Household 
R. P. HEARNE. The Universities and Aeronavtics 
CURE DE CAMPAGNE., A Sunday Dinner-Table 
S. C. KAINES SMITH. Mr. Rackham and the Fairies 
C. B. BULL. Some Aspects of Oxford Athletics 


Book Revicws, etc. This Review appears during each Academic Term. 
A Specimen Copy may be had on application. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 


Annual Subscription, 8/6 net. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


A 








SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the 
Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“* The ‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and sim- 
plicity, both in the similes used and in the diction ; while 
most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small 
part of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 




















IN PREPARATION. 


LANVAL., A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 


buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAs. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. Edited by T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. A specially Fine Edition 
of this book will be printed on vellum and limited to 20 copies. Price 
£2 2s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY. 
With Ten Steel Engravings specially produced for this work. Edition 


limited to 250 copies. Price £3 3s. net. 








THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH'’S 





So far as the ACADEMY is 
concerned, Messrs. WW. H. 


Smith &F Son are no longer 
“stl at your servive. We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wve look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 








—s i 7 i 














e Lane. London, E.C.,. 


